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This issue presents three essays that examine 
developments during the last seventy years whose 
significance for the Army, the authors believe, has 
not been fully understood. 

In the first article, Army historian Edgar Raines 
explores the impact that the 1983 U.S.-led invasion 
of the Caribbean island of Grenada had on the 
countries most directly affected by the operation. 
Conducted at a contentious period in the Cold 
War, the action restored parliamentary democracy 
to a small Western Hemisphere nation and en- 
couraged military reforms and, ultimately, a more 
assertive foreign policy in the United States; the 
author concludes, however, that the operation had 
only a slight impact on subsequent developments 
in Latin America and the Soviet Union. 

In a commentary on the historical background 
of U.S. Army counterinsurgency doctrine, U.S. 
Military Academy history professor Gian Gentile 
argues that the Army remains deeply indebted to 
an approach to guerrilla warfare developed in the 
1960s primarily by French officers. Those authors 
proposed combating insurgencies by focusing 
broadly on entire populations, a soldier-intensive 
approach that was molded by their experiences 
fighting revolutionaries in Vietnam and Algeria. 
Gentile argues that this four-decade-old perspec- 
tive now smothers other methods of counterinsur- 
gency warfare that would not be as burdensome 
to implement. 

While Raines ponders the consequences of a 
single operation and Gentile discusses the con- 
tinuing impact of a group of military thinkers, 
retired Army historian Robert Wright considers 
how the capacity developed by the Army to insert 
troops from the air affected the nation’s approach 
toward waging war. Chronicling not merely U.S. 
airborne operations but also the Army’s evolv- 
ing airborne doctrine, Wright argues that the 
capabilities of airborne forces enabled the Army 
to develop a contingency-based rapid-reaction 
approach to the commitment of military forces. 
This approach, he argues, differed markedly from 
the heavy-force mobilization model that had un- 
derlain the earlier demands for absolute victory 
and unconditional surrender. 

I think the reader will find that each of these 
contributions uses historical analysis to raise 
interesting questions about how the Army has 
handled its missions. 


Charles Hendricks 
Managing Editor 



























he Center continues to juggle a seemingly never- 
ending series of changing priorities without 
surrendering its commitment to crucial long- 
term goals. Among the latter are maintaining account- 
ability for the vast artifact collections of the Army’s 
museums; ensuring the 
preservation of electronic 
records of current opera- 
tions for future historians 
(not the Center’s regula- 
tory responsibility but 
an immensely vital task 
nonetheless); tracking all 
Army unit designations, 
awards, and lineages, both 
in the Regular Army and 
the reserve components; 
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sidered its core mission, 
publishing new volumes 
in its various series on Army operations 
and issues. Nowhere are the Center’s hard 
choices more clearly illustrated than by the 
work of the two dozen or so research and 
writing historians in its Histories Division. 
There, valid demand projects from the 
Army Staff and Secretariat have continued 
to force the postponement of work on Vietnam and 
Cold War volumes, even as many were approaching 
completion. However, the resulting “quick reaction” 
products have been essential to the Army leadership. 
Recent examples include a major study of the Army 
Requirements Process for the chief of staff of the Army; 
another on the Army's historic approach to presidential 
transitions; information papers on the promotion and 
fielding of major weapons systems in the past; investiga- 
tions into the historical accession and retention rates 
of both officers and enlisted personnel during times of 
national stress; and in-depth examinations of various 
issues associated with regional and ethnic minorities 
and women in the military. A broad variety of reports 
relating to historic commemoration would also fall 
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into this category, as would a number of “smart books” 
for Army leaders in key positions, which showcase the 
unvarnished experiences of their predecessors during 
their first years on the job to provide the new officehold- 
ers with a broader idea of how the challenges of their 
positions have been handled. 

Also meeting critical needs have been some mono- 
graphs and studies devoted to current topics, such as 
the modular Army reorganization and the first Stryker 
units deployed to Iraq. Other such products have in- 
cluded a compendium of observations by key Army 
leaders serving in Afghanistan and articles featured in 
such journals as Army History and the Journal of Mili- 
tary History. Some similar studies nearing 
completion on aspects of ongoing missions 
include accounts of the Multi-National 
Corps-Iraq and the 4th Infantry Division 
during the recent “surge” period; another 
on the Coalition Forces Land Component 
Command (CFLCC, pronounced See-flick) 
in an earlier period of the Iraq War; and a 
short history of the Future Combat System, 
the Army’s controversial 
family of electronically 
interconnected combat 
platforms, that has prom- 
ised different things to 
different people. At the 
same time, the division 
has continued to shepherd 
a number of contract his- 
tories written either for 
the Center or for other 
organizations, to include 
the Army’s Office of the 
Chief of Public Affairs (a 
history of public affairs in 
the Army), the Army Medical Command, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Army Training and Doctrine 
Command (the “mixed-gender” training experience), 
and the Army’s operations research community. Along 
these lines, the Center recently issued a two-volume 
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New PUBLICATION FROM THE CENTER OF 
MititarY History 


The U.S. Army Center of Military 
History has published a two-volume 
account of the strategic air- and 
missile-defense efforts of the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the 
period from 1945 to 1972. Entitled 
History of Strategic Air and Ballistic 
Missile Defense, this recently declas- 
sified study was completed by the 
BDM Corporation in 1975 under 
contract to the Center. The volumes 
examine the evolution of air defense 
strategy and the development and 
deployment of strategic defense 
systems. The 287-page first volume 
covers the years 1945 to 1955 and the 
387-page second volume covers the 
years 1956 to 1972. Together they 
form CMH Pub 40-5-1. 

Military users may request a copy 
of this two-volume set by writing to 
Bryan Hockensmith, the Center of 
Military History’s distribution edi- 
tor, at army.history2@conus.army. 
mil. 


Army Historicat Orrices Issue 
New Books 


Two Army command historical 
offices have issued new books. The 
Military History Office of the U.S. 
Army Training and Doctrine Com- 
mand has published Mixed-Gender 
Basic Training: The U.S. Army Ex- 
perience, 1973-2004, by Anne W. 
Chapman, who was a historian in 
that office. This 197-page volume 
discusses the expanding opportu- 
nities that were opened to female 
soldiers in the first three decades 
of the modern all-volunteer Army 
and analyzes how the Army pro- 
vided initial training to female 
recruits to enable them to pursue 
these service options. 


The Office of Medical History of 
the Office of the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army, has issued Answering 
the Call, The U.S. Army Nurse Corps, 
1917-1919: A Commemorative Trib- 
ute to Military Nursing in World War 
I, edited by Lisa M. Budreau and 
Richard M. Prior. This beautifully 
illustrated 238-page study describes 
the service of U.S. Army nurses in 
the United States and France during 
World War I. Budreau is a contract 
historian with the Office of Medical 
History. Prior is a lieutenant colonel 
in the Army Nurse Corps who served 
as the corps’ historian from 2006 to 
2008. 

Each of these books may be ordered 
from the Government Printing Office 
at http://bookstore.gpo.gov/. Mixed- 
Gender Basic Training is available in 
paperback under stock number 008- 
029-00466-6 for $20. Answering the 
Call is being offered for $43 under 
stock number 008-023-00136-7. 


2009 Conference oF ARMY HISTORIANS 


The U.S. Army Center of Military 
History will hold its biennial confer- 
ence of Army historians on 28-30 July 
2009 at the Doubletree Crystal City 
Hotel located at 300 Army Navy Drive, 
Arlington, Virginia. The theme of the 
conference is “Exiting War: Phase IV 
Operations.” Conference organizers 
expect presentations to address a wide 
range of topics related to postconflict 
military operations, including peace- 
keeping, occupation, nation building, 
reconstruction, counterinsurgency, 
and withdrawal. 

Information about the conference 
and a link to the registration form is 
posted at http://www.history.army. 
mil/2009CAH/index.html. The 
registration form contains a link 
to a hotel Web site at which those 
who plan to attend the conference 
may arrange room reservations at 


special conference rates. The block 
of rooms set aside for conference 
registrants will remain available at 
the special rate until 24 June or until 
it is completely booked, whichever 
comes first. 


Compat Stupies Institute Press Issues 
New Historical PUBLICATIONS 


The Combat Studies Institute of 
the U.S. Army Combined Arms Cen- 
ter at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, has 
issued three new works: a history of 
U.S. Army amphibious operations in 
the Korean War, an account of the 
Army's support of recovery efforts in 
the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
and a compendium of proceedings of 
the institute’s 2008 military history 
symposium on interagency coopera- 
tion in military operations. 

Over the Beach: US Army Amphibi- 
ous Operations in the Korean War 
by retired Col. Donald W. Boose 
Jr. reviews U.S. Army amphibious 
operations during World War II and 
postwar amphibious training prior 
to examining the Army’s amphibi- 
ous landings in the Korean War. The 
book covers landings before, includ- 
ing, and after the one at Inch’on and 
also discusses amphibious evacua- 
tions, the siege of Wonsan, and river 
and reservoir operations. The author 
is an instructor at the U.S. Army War 
College. 

Army Support During the Hurricane 
Katrina Disaster by James A. Wom- 
bwell is the latest title in the institute's 
Long War series (Occasional Paper 
29). This 277-page study analyzes 
the work of some 22,000 active-duty 
soldiers and 50,000 National Guard 
personnel from all fifty states who 
assisted with the rescue and relief 
missions that followed the storm’s 
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little more than twenty-five 
years ago, on 25 October 
1983, the United States 
invaded the small island-nation of 
Grenada in the eastern Caribbean. 
Four states—the Soviet Union, Cuba, 
Grenada, and the United States—had 
substantial interest in the outcome 
of the operation. From the perspec- 
tive of a quarter of a century, this 
essay will explore the impacts of the 
operation, named URGENT FuRY by 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, on these 
four countries and the incursion’s 
long-term significance for them. 
Grenada was a member of the 
British Commonwealth in 1983, but 
a rather unusual member of that 
organization in that it had, for all 
intents and purposes, a communist 
government. Prime Minister Mau- 
rice Bishop, a London-educated 
barrister, and his party, the New 
|Kosotam csaceyaapcoyam so) bc) comm cxenelerhaceyen 
and Liberation Movement Party 
(known as the New JEWEL Party), 
had come to power as the result of 
a coup in March 1979. Despite an 
attempt to posture as left-leaning 
neutralists, Bishop and his associates 
had exhibited strong affinity toward 
Cuba before they gained control 
of the government. Their ties only 
deepened afterward. They also estab- 
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lished close relations with the Soviet 
LOpbebCoyeur-sekemreldelsamoelsenlelsameyansets 
Warsaw Pact. Then on 12 October 
1983, following a long and ardu- 
ous meeting of the party’s Central 
Committee, Bishop was deposed 
by a clique led by his deputy prime 
minister, Bernard Coard. A week 
later, a crowd of Bishop’s supporters 
rescued him from house arrest, but 
the Grenadian Army remained loyal 
to Coard and counterattacked. In the 
end, the soldiers executed Bishop 
and his senior supporters.’ 

Popular revulsion at this act led the 
Revolutionary Military Council that 
now proclaimed itself the interim 
government to decree a 24-hour 
curfew, in effect putting the entire 
island under house arrest. Headed 
by General Hudson Austin, the 
minister of defence in the Bishop 
cabinet and now a Coard ally, the 
new government also cut links to the 
outside world, closing to all traffic 
both Grenada’s port of St. George's 
and its only operational airport at 
Pearls. The U.S. government became 
concerned because there were about 
osolemd oLonuny-bolemaWeslsulecvekwaaslelselmeyel 
the island, of whom some six hun- 
dred or more were associated with 
the St. George’s University School of 
Medicine. Efforts to negotiate a safe 
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departure foundered on “technical” 
objections raised by the new Grena- 
dian leadership. The U.S. response 
was to intervene.’ 

While fighter planes from the USS 
Independence carrier battle group and 
the Air Force’s Tactical Air Com- 
mand deterred Cuba from sending 
reinforcements, marines, Rangers, 
and special operations forces landed 
on the island. Shortly before 0530 
on 25 October the marines made 
a helicopter assault at Pearls. A 
few minutes later, the first Rangers 
landed by parachute at Point Salines 
on the extreme southwestern tip of 
the island. There, the Grenadians 
with Cuban assistance were building 
a large international airport with a 
9,000-foot runway. Its ostensible pur- 
pose was to handle the trans-Atlantic 
tourist trade. Somewhat later, special 
operations forces sought to seize vari- 
ous pinpoint targets in the vicinity 
of the capital, St. George’s, including 
the governor general's residence; Fort 
Rupert, formerly the command center 
for the Grenadian Army; Richmond 
Hill Prison, where many political 
prisoners were held; and the broad- 
cast studios and transmitting tower 
of Radio Free Grenada.” 

The fighting lasted three days, 
Void od oLomm @aacot-Keue-Votme-belemm @abloy-bers 
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AUS. Air Force CH—-3 Sea King helicopter 
takes off for operations in Grenada, 
28 October 1983. 


mounting the heaviest resistance 
on the first day. The marines seized 
Pearls against minimal opposition. 
In contrast, the Rangers captured 
Point Salines after a hard fight. They 
also secured the True Blue campus 
of the medical school without injury 
to any of the students or faculty. At 
almost the same time, the Grenadian 
Army repulsed special operations 
forces sent to capture Richmond Hill 
Prison and Fort Rupert. A team did 
capture Radio Free Grenada, only to 
discover that the Grenadians had an 
alternate studio at another location. 
When the Grenadians counterat- 
tacked with an armored personnel 
carrier, the Americans, lacking an- 
tiarmor weapons, had to withdraw. 
In the meantime, the U.S. command 
had concentrated all available aircraft 
to support the team that was at the 
governor general’s house. The special 
operators had secured the governor 
general, Sir Paul Scoon, and his family 
and staff but could not take them to 
safety because the Grenadian Army 
had reacted quickly and surrounded 
the site. The team held its own until 
the marines, advancing from the 
north, relieved it the next day.’ 
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Troops of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion began arriving at Point Salines 
during the afternoon of 25 October. 
The division gradually took over the 
combat role from the Rangers, but 
confusion in the airflow to the island 
meant that after its first airborne 
infantry battalion closed, it received 
follow-on units slowly. Elements 
often arrived in no particular order. 
As a result the Rangers continued to 
draw difficult assignments. On the 
twenty-sixth, using Marine Corps 
helicopters, they staged a raid on the 
Grand Anse campus of the medical 
school, about whose existence they 
had not known before the opera- 
tion, and successfully evacuated all 
the students there. The next day at 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, they made an air assault onto 
the Calivigny Peninsula that cost 
three helicopters and many casual- 
ties. They redeployed to the United 
States on 28 and 29 October. 

The marines, who had been on their 
way to Lebanon before President 
Ronald W. Reagan diverted them 
to the eastern Caribbean, resumed 
their journey to that Middle Eastern 
trouble spot on 2 November. As they 
did, the 82d, which ultimately sent 
two brigades to Grenada, became 
heavily engaged in stability opera- 
tions—maintaining the peace and 
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public confidence 
while Governor General 
Scoon created a govern- 
ment of technicians to 
rule until holding demo- 
cratic elections became possible. At 
the same time, he purged the civil 
service of New JEWEL Party sup- 
porters, reconstituted the police, and 
disbanded the Grenadian Army. The 
82d gradually withdrew its forces as 
the conditions on Grenada returned 
to normal. The last combat troops 
departed on 13 December 1983.° 
Until Scoon could revitalize Gre- 
nadian institutions, a 350-person 
Caribbean Peacekeeping Force, con- 
sisting of police and military contin- 
gents drawn from the neighboring 
islands, maintained the peace. The 
United States provided equipment, 
supplies, and training for this mul- 
tinational force. At the same time, 
a small Army Special Forces team 
concentrated on training a para- 
military Special Services Unit within 
the Grenadian police that could deal 
with any armed insurgency that 
the greatly weakened supporters of 
Coard or Bishop might mount in the 
future. The last U.S. trainers with- 
drew on 30 September 1985.° 
The Soviet Union had committed 
only a minimal amount of military 
equipment and public support to 
the New JEWEL Party government. 
As a consequence, this reversal in 
the Caribbean directly affected it the 
least of any of the parties involved. 
In an ironic way, the U.S. invasion 
dovetailed with and furthered a re- 
cent shift in Soviet grand strategy. In 
March 1983, the new general secre- 
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tary of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, Yuri Andropov, had 
called the head of the Cuban armed 
forces, Raul Castro, to Moscow for 
secret consultations. Andropov had 
made clear to Castro that the Soviet 
Union could no longer guarantee 
Cuba’s independence. The Soviet 
Union had very quietly assumed the 
strategic defensive in its worldwide 
competition with the United States.’ 

This shift profoundly influenced 
the Soviet reaction to events in Gre- 
nada. The Coard faction was more 
closely aligned with the Soviet Union 
than were Bishop and his support- 
ers. As a result, the outcome of the 
coup may not have been completely 
distasteful to the Soviets. No evi- 
dence has surfaced to date, however, 
to suggest that they fomented the 
dispute between Bishop and Coard. 
The Soviet ambassador may have 
had some advance warning about 
the course of events, given Coard’s 
close ties to the embassy, but the 
speed and contingent nature of all 
that happened suggest that Soviet 
influence on events was minimal. 
This conclusion, of course, can only 
be tentative and will be subject to 
revision when and if the Russian 
government ever opens the Soviet 
archives for this period.* 

To say that the consequences of the 
successful U.S. invasion of Grenada 


were minimal for the Soviet Union is 
not the same as suggesting that they 
were positive. They were, in fact, 
unrelievedly negative. In terms of 
geographic spread, Soviet influence 
was at its peak in the Caribbean on 
24 October 1983, the day before the 
Americans landed. Cuba, Grenada, 
Nicaragua (under the Sandinistas), 
and the Marxist revolutionaries in El 
Salvador all fell under its sway. The 
Grenadian leadership was poised 
to make public its allegiance to the 
Soviet system in March 1984 at the 
gala opening of the international 
airport at Point Salines on the fifth 
anniversary of the Grenadian revo- 
lution. Only the fact that the U.S. 
intervention antedated this proposed 
ceremony by five months allowed 
the Soviets to assert publicly that the 
loss of Grenada did not represent 
any rollback of the Soviet bloc. At 
the same time, following a vehe- 
ment public protest, Andropov and 
conservatives in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry were quite content to ac- 
cept quietly the fact that the United 
States had defended its sphere of 
influence. In return, they expected 
that the Americans would recognize 
similar Soviet spheres in Poland and 
Afghanistan.’ 

At the very least, the success of the 
invasion emboldened the enemies of 
the Soviet Union. In his memoirs, 
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Port of St. George’s, Grenada 





the then-deputy director for intel- 
ligence of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Robert M. Gates, called the 
period between the U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam and the Soviet with- 
drawal from Afghanistan “the “Third 
World’ war.” During these years, 
the intelligence services of the two 
superpowers, with only occasionally 
the direct involvement of their mili- 
taries, waged a conflict for power and 
prestige using third world proxies in 
Central America, Africa, and Central 
Asia. Grenada was the first instance 
in which clearly the outcome had 
gone against the Soviets.'” 

Grenada was but a pebble in the 
avalanche of bad news that over- 
whelmed the Soviet system in the 
1980s and early 1990s and led to 
its collapse and breakup. Certainly 
other foreign events, notably the in- 
surgency in Afghanistan, were much 
more important. Just as obviously, the 
basic causes of the crisis were internal 
to the Soviet economy, society, and 
political system. Grenada in this per- 
spective was not so much a cause as a 
symptom of imperial overstretch and 
a harbinger of what was to overtake 
the Soviet Union."' 


Although it publicly applauded the 
1979 Sandinista and Grenadian revo- 
lutions, in private the Cuban leader- 
ship was ambivalent about them. 
Before the election of President 
Reagan, Cuban leader Fidel Castro 
had hoped to establish more normal 
relations with the United States. On 
the other hand, he did not want to 
repudiate the image of revolutionary 
fervor that had defined his regime 
since the fall of Havana in Janu- 
ary 1959. This reputation was the 
source of much regional influence. It 
was this image that caused both the 
Sandinistas and the 
Grenadians to actively 
seek Cuban support. 
These contradictory 
impulses caused the 
Cubans to continue 
a practice begun in 
1967, following the 
death of Che Guevara, 
of not publicly call- 
ing for the export of 
Marxist revolution. 
At the same time, 
however, they quietly 
provided both moral 
and material support 
to the revolutionaries. 
All the while, Castro 
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counseled moderation to his would- 
be protégés.'” 

In the years before 1983, the Sovi- 
ets had proved coy supporters of the 
Grenadian revolution. They had not 
established an embassy on the island 
until 1981. The Cubans had acted as 
go-betweens to bring the reluctant 
Soviets and ardent Grenadians to- 
gether. This mirrored the relations 
of the Soviets and the Cubans in 
the rest of the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America in the 1970s and early 
1980s. The Cubans supported, how- 
ever hesitantly, the export of Marxist 





revolution—or as Castro phrased it 
“proletarian internationalism” —to 
the Caribbean basin, South America, 
and Africa and drew the somewhat 
reluctant Soviets along in their wake. 
In a sense, the junior partner in the 
Soviet-Cuban relationship deter- 
mined the direction and tempo of 
action, but this junior partner was in 
thrall to its own revolutionary image. 
Consequently, the client regimes in 
Grenada and Central America had 
great influence on the pace of revo- 
lutionary change in the region.’ 
Cuba’s commitment to the success 
of the Grenadian rev- 
olution in both mate- 
rial and psychological 
terms was much great- 
er than that of the So- 
viet Union. Cuba had 
trained many more 
members of the Gre- 
nadian Army than 
had the Soviet Union. 
In addition, it had 
provided a substantial 
number of doctors, 
nurses, and medical 
supplies to establish 
free medical clin- 
ics in the Grenadian 
countryside where no 
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President Ronald Reagan confers in the Oval Office about the turmoil in Grenada with Prime Minister Eugenia Charles of Dominica, right; 
Secretary of State George Shultz, left; and National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane, 25 October 1983. 
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Left fo right, Nicaraguan Sandinista leader Daniel Ortega, Maurice Bishop, and Fidel Castro at a May Day rally in Havana, Cuba, 1 May 1980 


medical care had previ- 
ously been available. It 
sent Cuban “workers” to 
help build the airport at 
Point Salines. In actuality, 
they were Cuban Army 
reservists organized and 
armed as an engineer bat- 
talion. The Grenadians set 
up training areas in which 
to instruct potential Marx- 
ist revolutionaries from 
the neighboring islands, 
training to which the Cu- 
bans lent their technical 
expertise. The Grenadians 
then outfitted the gradu- 
ates of these programs with 
arms and ammunition. 
Although several of the Grenadian 
leaders expressed sympathy with 
the idea of Grenada serving as a 
transshipment point for Cuban arms 
destined for other countries in the 
region, there is no evidence that they 
had actually undertaken this role 
on a large scale by the time of the 
U.S. invasion."" 

Although the American invasion 
made all these investments in Gre- 
nada a total loss, in many respects 
the coup and Bishop’s execution 
were more traumatic events for the 
Cuban leaders than the subsequent 
U.S. intervention. Fidel Castro and 
Maurice Bishop had enjoyed a per- 
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sonal relationship. Bishop regarded 
Castro as a role model, while Castro 
saw Bishop as a special protégé. In 
the weeks before the critical New 
JEWEL Party Central Committee 
meeting that deposed Bishop, he 
was in Eastern Europe trying to 
obtain support for the failing Gre- 
nadian economy. On his way home, 
he stopped in Cuba and had a long 
meeting with Castro. Bishop, how- 
ever, did not discuss his political 
problems at home. Almost the next 
thing the Cubans knew, Bishop was 
under arrest—then he was dead." 
Castro was enraged. He immedi- 
ately began distancing Cuba from the 





Austin regime. He declined 
to send any reinforcements 
to Grenada before the In- 
dependence battle group 
arrived in the area. Fur- 
thermore, he ordered the 
Cubans in Grenada to stay 
in their “camp sites” and 
“work places close by.” 
They were not to fire on 
any invasion force unless 
it first fired on them. The 
joint Cuban-Grenadian de- 
fense plan envisioned that 
the Cubans would defend 
the Salines Peninsula. Not 
only did Castro’s orders 
prevent the reservists from 
taking up their prepared 
defensive positions, but he directed 
that the Grenadians stay out of the 
area as well. Castro, either delib- 
erately or inadvertently, had thus 
rendered the international airfield 
indefensible. He did send a Cuban 
infantry officer with previous expe- 
rience in Grenada, Col. Pedro Tor- 
told Comas, to organize the Cuban 
defenses. Tortol6, however, arrived 
less than twenty-four hours before 
the invasion and was as hamstrung 
by Castro’s instructions as everyone 
else.'° 

When the Cubans captured on 
Grenada returned to Havana, Castro 
greeted them at the airport and pub- 





licly gave them each a hero’s welcome. 
Shortly thereafter, however, the Cu- 
ban government stripped the former 
Cuban ambassador to Grenada of his 
diplomatic rank, expelled him from 
the Communist Party, and confined 
him to prison without even a hearing. 
The Cuban Army court-martialed all 
the Cuban officers assigned to Gre- 
nada in secret trials, convicted them 
of cowardice, and reduced them to 
enlisted ranks. Tortol6 was assigned 
to the Cuban expeditionary force in 
Angola and died there in 1986 as a 
private. The Cuban Army had earned 
a reputation in its African campaigns 
as a tough, professional field force. 
The regime, in effect, blamed the 
failure in Grenada on Cuban officers 
as a Class." 

The defeat in Grenada, particu- 
larly the orders from Havana that 
prevented an effective defense, had 
the potential for dealing a consider- 
able blow to Castro's prestige and 
power if Castro’s role in the debacle 
became widely known. One of the 
advantages of a dictatorship—from 
the dictator’s perspective—is the 
ability to shift blame for mistakes 
onto subordinates. This Castro very 
effectively did." 

At most, for the Cubans, URGENT 
FURY underlined the implication of 
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Andropov’s withdrawal of the Soviet 
guarantee; they had to quickly assume 
sole responsibility for their own secu- 
rity. Moreover, the decline and fall of 
the Soviet Union and the resulting 
evaporation of the Soviet subsidy to 
the Cuban economy quickly followed 
the Grenada intervention. Cuba 
then went from being an exporter 
(however erratically) of revolution 
to a society focused on defending the 
essential aspects of the revolution at 
home, while accepting a degree of 
liberalization in some arenas, such as 
religion and tourism. Whatever long- 
term results Grenada might have had 
on the Cubans were simply swamped 
by the sudden and irreversible turn of 
fortunes experienced by their patron 
and protector.” 

Arguably, the greatest impact of 
the U.S. intervention was on Grena- 
da itself. In effect, 
the Grenadians 
suffered through 
four traumas— 
Bishop's arrest, 
his execution, the 
period of curfew, 
and the combat 
surrounding the 
U.S. landings. The 
evidence currently 
available suggests 













that the Bishop-Coard collision 
resulted entirely from local prob- 
lems—the dismal performance of 
the partially nationalized Grenadian 
economy; impatience with Bishop's 
leadership style that was oriented 
toward consensus-building, which 
his critics considered temporizing; 
and simple human emotions such 
as envy, jealousy, and lust for power. 
The critical New JEWEL Party Cen- 
tral Committee meeting revealed 
that, at bottom, Bishop was a popu- 
list. Legitimate power in his view 
rested on popular consent. His per- 
sonal popularity was the basis for the 
New JEWEL Party’s authority and 
his own premiership. Coard, on the 
other hand, was the one real expert 
in Marxist-Leninist dogma among 
the Grenadians. He saw the superior 
knowledge and insight conferred 
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Top: Personnel of the 2d Battalion, 325th Infantry, an element of the 82d Airborne Division, prepare to leave a village in central Grenada to return 
to the Point Salines airfield, 30 October 1983. 
Bottom: Students enrolled at the St. George’s University School of Medicine speak with reporters after arriving at Charleston Air Force Base, 
South Carolina, 26 October 1983. 
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by that analytic framework giving 
legitimacy and ultimate authority 
to the party, acting on behalf of the 
people. The Central Committee was 
the only authoritative interpreter of 
dogma for the party.” 

Bishop's popularity was genu- 
ine. His removal from office and 
death provoked great revulsion 
among ordinary Grenadians and 
de-legitimized the Austin regime 
for a broad swath of the public. This 
intense popular reaction apparently 
took Coard and Austin by surprise. 
Their response, the curfew, indi- 
cated just how serious they judged 
the situation. Some foreign observ- 
ers believed that Grenada teetered 
on the brink of civil war—with the 
Austin government having a near 
monopoly on weapons. Whether 
the government could retain that 
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monopoly once violence broke out 
must remain uncertain, as it had 
many small, inadequately guarded 
arms caches spread throughout the 
island. Whatever happened was 
quite likely to be very bloody and 
rend the social fabric for genera- 
tions. Instead, the Americans landed, 
overthrew the Austin regime, and in 
the process removed any reason for 
civil war. The response of ordinary 
Grenadians to treat the Americans as 
liberators testified to the stress that 
they had endured and the relief they 
felt at this turn of events.’’ 

The U.S. intervention allowed the 
Grenadians to restore the demo- 
cratic system of government that had 
existed in form, if not always in prac- 
tice, prior to the New JEWEL Party 
coup. In December 1984, the interim 
government held national elections. 
A coalition led by 
Herbert Blaize won 
fourteen of fifteen 
seats in the House 
of Representatives 
of the Grenada Par- 
liament, and Blaize 
became prime min- 
ister. Grenada has 
retained a vibrant 
democracy ever 
since—and with it 
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Top: Communist materials seized by U.S. military personnel in Grenada, 3 November 1983 
Bottom: A Cuban captured on Grenada, escorted by U.S. Air Force security police, greets a fellow Cuban as he prepares fo board an airliner to return 
to his homeland, 3 November 1983. 


the associated freedoms of speech, 
press, and religion, an indepen- 
dent judiciary, the rule of law, and 
peaceful transfers of power, all 
conspicuously absent from Bishop's 
Grenada.” 

Shortly after the fighting ended, 
U.S. forces apprehended Coard, Aus- 
tin, and their supporters who were 
implicated in the death of Bishop and 
the others and turned them over to 
the interim government. Eventually, 
a Grenadian court tried, convicted, 
and sentenced the principals to be 
executed and gave lesser, if lengthy, 
sentences to the other participants. 
Collectively, they became known as 
the Grenada 17. Under intense pres- 
sure from international opponents of 
capital punishment, Prime Minister 
Nicholas Braithwaite of Grenada in 
1991 commuted the sentences of 
those facing execution to life impris- 
onment. Nine years later, Grenada’s 
high court granted Coard’s wife 
Phyllis extended medical leave for 
cancer treatment.” 

Grenadian opinion remained frac- 
tured on the subject of the revolution 
and especially about the imprison- 
ment of Coard and his supporters. In 
2000, Prime Minister Keith Mitchell 
with the help of South African advis- 
ers established a Truth and Recon- 
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ciliation Commission to examine the 
political events of the years between 
1976 and 1983. In its final report six 
years later, the commission called for 
new trials for the prisoners.” 
Whatever the success of the com- 
mission’s efforts in the larger Grena- 
dian society, its work failed to allay 
the passionate anger of the families 
of those killed with Bishop or to mol- 
lify the government. In fact, the same 
government that established the 
commission also vigorously opposed 
any further reduction of sentences 
for “the 17.” In 2002, the local high 
court directed the release of the three 
soldiers who actually carried out 
the executions under 
orders. The govern- 
ment, however, im- 
mediately appealed 
and, although ulti- 
mately unsuccessful, 
managed to delay 
their release until 
December 2006.” 
That same month, 
the Privy Council in 
Great Britain, the 
highest appellant 
court in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, 
heard the appeal of 
the remaining four- 
teen defendants. 
(Phyllis Coard, who 
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had remained on medical release 
since 2000, was still technically 
under a life sentence.) Two months 
later, the council ordered that they 
be resentenced. In July 2007, Judge 
Francis H. V. Belle sitting in St. 
George's resentenced Bernard Coard 
and the other principals to forty 
years imprisonment and reduced the 
terms of three others who oversaw 
the actual killings to thirty years. 
These three were released on parole 
that same month. In December 2008, 
the local parole board released two 
more prisoners for health reasons 
and Hudson Austin for good be- 
havior. It is expected that the parole 
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board will release the remaining 
seven prisoners in either 2009 or 
2010.7° 

The country’s economic recovery 
failed to match its political renewal. 
The Reagan administration pumped 
funds into the island to repair the dam- 
age caused by the fighting and to undo 
some of the economic distress caused 
by the New JEWEL Party govern- 
ment’s attempt to create a command 
economy. Commendably, Reagan and 
his advisers showed flexibility on the 
question of the international airport. 
Suspicious of Bishop’s intentions in 
building it, the administration initially 
planned to suspend construction. Lo- 
cal business leaders con- 
vinced the Americans 
that Grenada really did 
need such an installa- 
tion to attract tourists 
and the foreign exchange 
that they would bring 
with them. The airport 
opened to commercial 
air traffic on 28 October 
1984. While the tourism 
that resulted was hardly 
the economic panacea 
many Grenadians ex- 
pected, it did strengthen 
the economy.” 

The short-term aid 
the Reagan administra- 
tion lavished on the 






AUS. soldier stands on the lower wing of a Soviet-built An—2 Colt transport plane captured at the airtield at Pearls. 
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island returned economic 
activity to the levels that 
had existed before Bishop 
came to power in 1979, 
but that had been a period 
of high unemployment 
that facilitated the rise of 
the New JEWEL Party to 
power. The administration 
sought to solve the prob- 
lem of persistent poverty, 
unemployment, and un- 
deremployment through 
a long-term development 
strategy that relied on pri- 
vate investment capital to 
generate private sector jobs 
for the Grenadian people. 
The Caribbean Basin Initiative, as 
this program was known, proved 
an abject failure in Grenada. The 
economy limped along with high 
unemployment. No one had any 
solutions. In the 1990s, a sense of 
drift and hopelessness became more 
prevalent, and, inevitably, a certain 
nostalgia for the Bishop regime set in. 
People remembered the era as a time 
of excitement and, before Bishop’s 
arrest, unity of purpose. The public 
also reassessed the role of Cuba in 
the Grenadian revolution. People 
particularly missed Cuba’s public 
health program. U.S. Army medi- 
cal teams had continued this work 
in the immediate aftermath of the 
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fighting, but, when the combat units 
that they supported returned to the 
United States, so did they, leaving 
a void in the Grenadian country- 
side. This reexamination created a 
climate that permitted the Grena- 
dian government to reestablish the 
diplomatic relations with Cuba that 
Governor General Scoon had severed 
in late 1983. Fidel Castro visited the 
island in 1998 and received a warm 
welcome. For some, the great power 
rivalries that had shaped the Grena- 
dian intervention were a part of his- 
tory that could be forgotten.” 

For the United States, Grenada 
was a very modest operation. The 
combat elements of the ground 





forces involved eventually 
amounted to 2 airborne 
brigades, 2 half-strength 
ranger battalions, 1 Marine 
battalion, and a handful of 
special operations teams. 
With them, the Reagan ad- 
ministration achieved four 
major objectives during the 
course of the operation: 
safeguarding U.S. and for- 
eign nationals on the island 
without harm to any of 
them, restoring democratic 
government in Grenada, 
eliminating an outpost of 
Soviet and Cuban influence 
and power in the eastern 
Caribbean, and accomplishing the 
first three without massive U.S., 
Grenadian, or Cuban casualties. 
Despite these accomplishments, the 
operation was very controversial and 
its impact was out of proportion to 
its size.” 

Going into the operation, no one 
was certain what its impact would 
be. In the meetings leading up to the 
final decision to commit the troops, 
Reagan and his advisers worried 
that the public reaction might cost 
him the 1984 presidential election. 
That may have been a danger. Lou 
Cannon, Reagan’s most perceptive 
biographer, observes that those 
who perceived Reagan as a hard- 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General John W. Vessey Jr. briefs members of Congress on the situation in Grenada, 25 October 1983. 


line Cold Warrior were less likely 
to vote for him in 1984. Clearly, 
though, the invasion did not gener- 
ally lead to that perception. A snap 
poll by Newsweek taken in the week 
after the U.S. intervention showed 
53 percent of Americans approving 
the invasion, 34 percent disapprov- 
ing, and 13 percent undecided. As 
he sought a second mandate, one 
of President Reagan’s most appeal- 
ing claims was that “he brought the 
country together.” Grenada obvi- 
ously cut both ways, but the success 
of the intervention and the patriotic 
displays that it engendered appear, if 
anything, to have contributed to his 
lopsided reelection.” 

Reality confounded hopes and 
fears in the foreign policy arena as 
well. Except for the period of crisis 
between Bishop’s arrest and the 
landings, 12-25 October 1983, Gre- 
nada was never the focal point of the 
administration’s foreign policy in the 
Western Hemisphere, which instead 
concentrated on what the president 
considered communist subversion in 
Central America. Because observers 
soon realized that the invasion of 
Grenada was an isolated event rather 
than the opening of a coordinated 
campaign, it had only a transitory 
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impact on events in Nicaragua and 
El Salvador. In the United States, 
Operation URGENT Fury produced 
a brief outpouring of public sup- 
port for the administration’s activist 
Central American approach, but the 
president was not able to convert this 
temporary popularity into bipartisan 
congressional support for those poli- 
cies. The Central American conflicts 
had local causes, played out between 
local forces (with considerable out- 
side assistance), and ended with 
local solutions. In 1990 the demo- 
cratic opposition in Nicaragua won 
a presidential election, after which, 
to the surprise of most observers, the 
Sandinistas followed the Nicaraguan 
constitution and allowed the demo- 
crats to take power. Two years later, 
a negotiated settlement in El Salva- 
dor ended the insurrection there. 
Both these events occurred after the 
Reagan administration had ended 
and Soviet power had collapsed in 
Eastern Europe.”’ 

The Grenada operation did dem- 
onstrate—as commentators at the 
time noted—that ten years after 
withdrawing the last of its troop 
units from Vietnam the U.S. govern- 
ment was again prepared to use force 
in an unstable foreign country. The 





operation did not, however, fully ex- 
orcise the Vietnam syndrome—a re- 
luctance to send U.S. troops to tough 
foreign trouble spots. The debates 
aroused by the 1989 intervention in 
Panama, the Gulf War in 1991, and 
the 2003 invasion of Iraq have shown 
that any such expectation was overly 
optimistic. For the young Americans 
who served or avoided service in 
Vietnam, that conflict was a searing, 
generationally defining event that 
will almost certainly influence their 
beliefs and behavior until they, too, 
pass into history.” 

The Grenada operation had a ma- 
jor long-term impact on the United 
States in three areas—defense orga- 
nization, national defense strategy, 
and military-media relations. Dis- 
satisfaction with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the way that institution 
operated dated back at least to the 
Vietnam War. Critics argued that the 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 
had left the individual services with 
too much power. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff operated on the basis of con- 
sensus, which meant that its policy 
recommendations represented the 
lowest common denominator among 
the services. The commanders of the 
major joint commands had too little 


control over their theoretically sub- 
ordinate service component com- 
manders, who owed more fealty to 
their service chiefs in Washington. 
The soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines produced by this system 
were well equipped and trained to 
fight as members of their services, 
but not as a part of a joint team. 
In 1980, the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General David C. 
Jones, began an effort to reform the 
system. URGENT FURY, with its com- 
munications difficulties and lack of 
coordination between service com- 
ponents, appeared to buttress the re- 
formers case and played a large role 
in congressional passage of reform 
legislation, the Goldwater-Nichols 
Act of 1986, over the opposition 
of Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger.”° 

Weinberger had an entirely dif- 
ferent view of the operation. In the 
context of national security strategy, 
Grenada was a stunning success and 
stood in marked contrast to Ameri- 
ca’s military failures in Vietnam and 
the Iranian hostage rescue attempt 
of 1980. Operation URGENT FURY 
became the model for the six tests 
Weinberger devised to guide future 
U.S. interventions, what the press 
labeled the Weinberger doctrine. 
Under this system, an administra- 
tion should only intervene when and 
where “vital national interests” were 
at stake and only after policymakers 
had carefully defined their goals and 
objectives; had developed a clear 
strategy to achieve those objectives; 
had committed sufficient force to 
execute that strategy; had done ev- 
erything possible to secure the sup- 
port of Congress and the American 
people, preferably in advance of any 
military actions; and had exhausted 
all other alternatives before using 
force. This matrix, later called the 
Powell doctrine after General Colin 
L. Powell, who as chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff enunciated a 
variant of it, was the central organiz- 
ing idea for U.S. national security 
strategy from its first delineation 
in 1984 until the terrorist attacks 
on the World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon in 2001.” 


While Weinberger clearly believed 
that President Reagan had exhausted 
all alternatives before resorting to 
force in Grenada, his cabinet col- 
league Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz did not. Shultz argued that 
the lesson of the operation was that 
sometimes using force was wise 
before it became an action of last 
resort. In this way, the legacy of 
Grenada became part of the tangled 
skein of ideas that culminated in 
President George W. Bush's doctrine 
of preemption that replaced the 
Weinberger doctrine in 2001.” 

The Grenada operation also repre- 
sented one of the lowest points of U.S. 
military-media relations during the 
twentieth century. Two institutional 
dynamics met head-on in 1983. On 
the one hand, the U.S. press corps had 
become increasingly the preserve of 
young men and women with no mili- 
tary background and hence no deep 
understanding of military institutions 
and how they functioned. Reporters 
also reflected an intellectual climate 
of public distrust of American leaders 
and institutions stemming from the 
Vietnam War and Watergate. The 


investigative journalism that had be- 
come the norm in the 1970s produced 
reports of real substance on some 
critical issues but could also generate 
a crude form of “gotcha” journalism 
when reporters in unfamiliar settings 
relied on gut instincts rather than 
facts. At the same time, the military 
had left Vietnam deeply wounded in 
spirit. Many officers believed that they 
had won the war on the battlefield 
only to lose it to the peace movement 
on the home front. In their view, the 
press bore a major share of the blame 
for the defeat because it insisted on 
transmitting an excessively negative 
view of conditions in Vietnam to the 
American public. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff further roiled the situation. 
Wishing to keep knowledge of the 
size, composition, and equipment of 
its special operations forces secret, 
it directed the joint task force com- 
mander, Vice Adm. Joseph Metcalf 
III, to keep reporters off the island 
until the special operations forces left. 
This he accomplished by threatening 
to use force. Only after two days of 
combat did Metcalf allow pool report- 
ers onto the island.” 


U.S. Army Rangers move to a defensive position near the Point Salines airfield, 
visible in the background. 





In the ensuing media storm, Secre- 
tary of Defense Weinberger appoint- 
ed a commission headed by retired 
Army Maj. Gen. Winant Sidle to 
examine the state of military-media 
relations and committed publicly 
to including pool reporters in all 
future operations. The Sidle Com- 
mission report was the first of several 
examinations of this relationship 
that culminated in the embedding 
of reporters in U.S. units during the 
2003 invasion of Iraq.°’ 

Given the different objectives 
of the military and the media in a 
free society, some friction between 
them is almost inevitable. Grenada, 
however, provided a toxic example 
of what to avoid and in that fash- 
ion encouraged both the press and 
the military to find different and 
better ways of interacting with one 
another. 

Of the four countries most im- 
pacted, the importance of Operation 
URGENT FuRY ranged from minor for 
the Soviet Union, which had provided 
only modest materiel assistance to the 
revolutionary regime on the island, 
to overwhelming for Grenada itself 
in that it averted a civil war, avoided 
the economic misery that a command 
economy would have entailed for the 
inhabitants, and changed the polity 
from authoritarian (aspiring to dicta- 
torship) to democratic. The two other 
countries present more of a puzzle. For 
Cuba, the nation’s assistance to Grena- 
da had constituted a major focus in its 
Caribbean policy in the early 1980s. It 
had invested much more prestige and 
materiel in support of the New JEWEL 
Party experiment than had the Soviets, 
yet apart from fairly fervid rhetoric in 
the immediate aftermath, the collapse 
of this approach apparently produced 
few tangible consequences for Cuba or 
the Castro regime. On the other hand, 
Grenada was only briefly a matter of 
principal concern to policymakers in 
Washington, but the operation seems 
to have had much greater long-term 
significance in the United States than 
its size or duration would have sug- 
gested. What appears to be operating is 
the principle that historians refer to as 
contingency, “the quality or condition 
of being subject to chance and change, 
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or of being at the mercy of accidents.” 
In this instance, it specifically refers to 
the ability of previous, contemporary, 
and subsequent actions to shape the 
perception of an episode and to define 
its importance. For the Cubans, Gre- 
nada was but one of a series of efforts 
to spread Marxism during the Cold 
War, a drive the Cuban regime largely 
put aside after the Soviet empire be- 
gan to collapse, leaving the Cuban 
economy unable to vigorously support 
foreign adventures. On the other hand, 
Grenada provided an opportunity for 
the U.S. Congress to critically examine 
U.S. military institutions, something 
the legislators had not chosen to do 
in the immediate wake of the Vietnam 
defeat. Vietnam was also a theme in 
Secretary Weinberger’s casting of 
doctrine and in the post-Grenada 
debate over military-media relations. 
In essence, Vietnam framed the debate 
while Grenada provided the impetus 
for reform. Extraneous events thus 
largely determined whether Grenada 
would have a slight impact, as it did 
in Cuba, or a major impact, as in the 
United States.”* 
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THE SELECTIVE USE OF HISTORY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN COUNTERINSURGENCY DOCTRINE 


By Gian P. Genie 


The air arm makes it possible to 
reach the civilian population behind 
the line of battle, and thus to attack 
their moral resistance directly.' 
Giulio Douhet, 1921 


Thus the battle for the population is 
a major characteristic of revolution- 
ary war.” 

David Galula, 1964 


The people are the prize in a 
counterinsurgency operation, 
they are the key terrain... on 
which victory or defeat rests.’ 
Peter Mansoor, 2008 


The problem with history in 
the U.S. Army’s new, vaunt- 
ed, and widely read counter- 
insurgency (COIN) doctrine, 
Field Manual (FM) 3-24, is 
simple: it draws narrowly on 
a body of writing on counter- 
insurgency warfare from the 
French Revolutionary War 
School of counterinsurgency 
theory and practice of the 
early 1960s.’ As a result, the 
Army’s new COIN doctrine is 
singularly premised on what 
has become known as the 
population-centric theory of coun- 
terinsurgency warfare.’ This theory, 
derived from ideas of the French Revo- 
lutionary War School as well as other 
Western writers on COIN, posits that 
a nation’s people (or population) are 
the key to defeating an insurgency. It 
holds that, if the people are properly 
handled and controlled, the insur- 
gency, which must use the people for 


cover and concealment, can, over time, 
be defeated. The problem is that by its 
narrow selection of history and theory, 
the U.S. Army’s new COIN doctrine 
actually pushes the Army toward a 
new dogmatism in its approach to the 
challenges of insurgency throughout 
the world today and in the future.® 
The French Revolutionary War 
School emerged in the early 1960s 





from a particular set of historical cir- 
cumstances.’ At that time, a group of 
French Army officers that included 
Lt. Col. David Galula and retired Col. 
Roger Trinquier devised a theoretical 
and practical approach to dealing with 
Communist revolutions in countries 
emerging from colonial empires in the 


aftermath of World War II. Trinquier 
had fought the Communist Viet Minh 
in Vietnam in the late 1940s and early 
1950s, and Galula had served in China 
after World War II; both had fought 
the insurgency in Algeria in the second 
half of the 1950s. Reflecting on their 
experiences, they produced a body 
of written work on the theory and 
practice of countering revolutionary 
Communist insurgencies and 
rebellions. An essential prin- 
ciple they derived from their 
experience, which governed 
the tactical and operation- 
al methods they proposed, 
was the need to protect and 
control affected populations 
in order to separate them 
from the insurgents, pre- 
venting the revolutionaries 
from using the populations 
for concealment. The term 
population-centric reflected 
their focus. Army officers 
from other countries also 
contributed to this body of 
thought. These included the 
British officer and counter- 
insurgency expert Sir Robert 
Thompson, who practiced a 
similar approach to counter- 
ing a Communist insurgency 
in Malaya in the 1950s.° The 

U.S. Army, as it began to increase 

its involvement in Vietnam in the 
early 1960s, was also influenced indi- 
rectly by the French School.” Common 
to the understanding gained by the 
French, British, and Americans was 
that a counterinsurgency campaign 
against a Communist revolutionary 
insurgency would extend over many 
years and would require a substantial 
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A native militiaman during counterinsurgency operations 


in French Algeria 


involvement with a nation’s people. 
Communist revolutionaries like Mao 
Tse-tung referred to it as “protracted 
struggle.” 

Since the COIN doctrine that the 
U.S. Army is currently applying in 
Iraq is population-centric, its guid- 
ing principle is that the people must 
be protected from the insurgents."’ 
To protect the people, the tactical 
method derived from the French 
Revolutionary War School of em- 
placing large numbers of American 
combat soldiers among the population 
is usually deemed necessary. For this 
reason, I argue that the U.S. Army’s 
new COIN doctrine is narrowly de- 
fined and has become dogmatic, as it 
demands a certain prescribed tacti- 
cal and operational method in the 
employment of American military 
combat power to deal with insurgen- 
cies. It imposes a method that relies 
heavily on a template devised by the 
French Revolutionary War School's 
approach to counterinsurgency from 
the early 1960s. 

There are other histories and theo- 
ries of counterinsurgency warfare 
available, but the new American 
COIN doctrine chose not to rely on 
them. The most common alternative 
theory supported by numerous his- 
torical cases is the “enemy-centric” 
theory of counterinsurgency warfare, 
in which the enemy insurgents are 
the primary focus of a counterinsur- 
gency campaign. An early twentieth- 
century British Army officer, Maj. 
Gen. Charles E. Callwell, was the most 
noted proponent of this school of 
thought.'* Even in the enemy-centric 
theory, however, the population of the 
nation where an insurgency exists is 
not unimportant. Instead the various 
counterinsurgency methods differ in 
their priority and focus. 

Understanding the theoretical and 
historical premises of the U.S. Army’s 
new counterinsurgency doctrine is im- 
portant because it has had a profound 
effect on how both the Army and the 
nation’s political leaders envision fu- 
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ture conflict and America’s military 
role in the world. If U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates is right and fu- 
ture conflict for the United States will 
be along the lines of the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, then the world can 
expect more instances of U.S. military 
forces in foreign lands protecting the 
world’s people from “violent jihadist 
networks.”!” 

Focusing on populations did not 
originate with the U.S. Army’s new 
COIN doctrine or with the French 
Revolutionary War School of counter- 
insurgency theory in the early 1960s. 
In the 1920s, shortly after World War 
I had ended, airpower theorists started 
to think of using the airplane in war 
directly against the people of a nation 
by dropping bombs on them. 

A historical comparison between 
airpower theorists of the 1920s and 


the French Revolutionary War School 
of counterinsurgency can bring into 
view these two discrete historical 
cases and the salient features of each 
by juxtaposing one to the other. This 
comparison can also shed light on the 
U.S. Army’s new counterinsurgency 
doctrine. 

When making these comparisons a 
central theme stands out as common 
in all three cases: a deliberate focus 
on peoples and populations as the key 
element to victory or defeat in war. 
In each of these theories, if a military 
force properly handles the people, 
victory in war can be achieved. Of 
course, airpower theorists and coun- 
terinsurgency theorists differ radically 
in how they believe a military force 
should handle the population in war. 
Airpower theorists sought to bomb 
civilian populations from the air in 
order to break their will and thus bring 
about a quick end to a war. The coun- 
terinsurgency theorists of the early 
1960s and their disciples in the U.S. 
Army currently fighting in Iraq sought 
a radically different approach toward 
handling peoples and populations in 
war. For them, the people were to be 
protected so that insurgents operat- 
ing within the population could be 
removed and destroyed; once that was 
done, victory in counterinsurgency 
war could be accomplished. 

All three groups—airpower theo- 
rists, adherents of the French Revo- 
lutionary War School, and the pro- 
ponents of the new U.S. COIN doc- 
trine—inverted the way military forces 
had traditionally fought wars. The 
first actions in wars fought between 
nation-states normally involved large 
battles between the military forces of 
the opposing sides. Depending on the 
nature of the war, at some point as the 
war progressed the civilian population 
might to some degree become involved 
in the fighting. But the airpower and 
counterinsurgency theorists reversed 
this process so that the first step in war 
would be to involve the people. For the 
airpower theorists, involvement would 
mean bombing them from the sky. 
For the counterinsurgency theorists, 
involvement would be securing the 
population with military force in or- 
der to get at the insurgents. After this 


involvement between the people and 
the military, in either of the two cases, 
military forces might be engaged along 
the lines of more traditional warfare. 

Both airpower and counterinsur- 
gency theorists believed that they 
had identified a new form of war 
that was radically different from 
the warfare of the past. Common to 
these two groups was hubris; in their 
minds they alone had discerned a 
new form of warfare and they alone 
held the keys to its success. In mak- 
ing such claims both groups reduced 
the complexity of traditional wars to 
the absurdly simple. The U.S. Army’s 
new counterinsurgency doctrine con- 
tinues this sentiment by proclaiming 
that counterinsurgency warfare “is 
the graduate level of war.”'* Implicit 
in this statement is the notion that 
other forms of war that involve mass 
armies fighting one another are less 
complex and may be considered the 
undergraduate level. 

In both cases the people of a given 
country became the focus of war be- 
cause each set of theorists perceived 
that large battles between opposing 
armies would no longer occur. Direct 
involvement with populations by 
military forces became a surrogate 
for fighting between large armies 
on open fields of battle. As airpower 
and counterinsurgency theorists 
viewed the world around them, they 
assessed that war had fundamentally 
changed, requiring radically new and 
revolutionary approaches to fight- 
ing it. They then built theories and 
practices of their new kind of war 
that saw people and populations as 
the decisive element that if dealt with 
properly would produce victory, and 
if not, defeat. 

Ironically, both sets of theorists 
believed that by focusing on the 
people as the central element in war 
they could make war less destructive 
and less harmful to the populations. 
At first glance, this seems to be an 
absurd assertion for the airpower 
theorists, who envisioned approach- 
ing the population of an enemy 
country via aerial attack and killing. 
But airpower theorists such as the 
Italian Army officer Giulio Douhet 
reasoned that, compared with the 


seemingly interminable fighting in 
the trenches in World War I in which 
millions of soldiers were killed, an aer- 
ial attack against enemy populations 
would wreak its havoc quickly, break 
the morale of the population, and 
force the enemy nation to surrender. 
Conversely, the counterinsurgency 
theorists reasoned that, because it was 
so difficult to find and kill insurgents 
who could use the population to con- 
ceal themselves, protecting the people 
from insurgent violence would be the 
easiest way to turn them against the 
insurgents. 

In the years following the end of 
World War I, Douhet imagined a way 
to avoid the bloody ground warfare 
that had been so costly to Italy and 
other European countries. For Douhet, 
the airplane offered a revolutionary 
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change to warfare. Douhet thought 
that the recent experience of trench 
fighting on the western front in World 
War I, which produced huge numbers 
of deaths and for years resulted in 
little beyond stalemate, assured that 
future wars would not be fought along 
those lines. Douhet believed that the 
advent of the airplane would change 
the nature of warfare. Airplanes car- 
rying bombs could bypass land armies 
fighting on the ground and hit directly 
the most decisive and vulnerable part 
of an enemy nation, the people con- 
centrated in cities. Douhet believed 
that because of the limitlessness of 
space and what he perceived as the 
airplanes’ potential to move through 
it unhindered regardless of defensive 
measures taken on the ground by the 
opposing nation, war had been trans- 
formed to where the decisive fighting 
would occur in the air and not on 
the ground." The goal of air combat 
would be the gaining of “command 
of the air,” which would enable a 
nation’s airplanes to fly over enemy 
cities without opposition and drop 
bombs on them with the primary 
intention of killing large numbers of 
civilians. Such action would produce, 
Douhet argued, a cracking of the 
enemy nation’s “material and moral 
resistance, which by implication 
would force its government to sue 
for peace.'® 
In Douhet’s conception of future 
war, the enemy nation’s people would 
be the direct focus of an aerial bomb- 
ing campaign because he believed that 
in modern, industrial societies the 
people as a collective whole were weak 
and could not withstand the pound- 
ing of aerial bombardment for long. 
Before the age of industrialization and 
urbanization, in many European coun- 
tries the people were largely perceived 
to be stronger due to the difficulty of 
rural life. Douhet and other military 
theorists viewed urbanized societies as 
tied to the amenities of modern life and 
their ability to withstand punishment 
by military force in war as low."’ 


The French arm local troops to assist in 
counterinsurgency efforts in Algeria. 
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For Douhet, therefore, a quick, 
ruthless, and overwhelming attack 
by airplanes dropping bombs from 
the air against enemy cities and their 
populations would be enough to force 
capitulation. According to Douhet, 
such a bombing campaign would 
bring about “a complete breakdown 
of the social structure . . . subjected 
to this kind of merciless pounding” 
and would lead “the people them- 
selves, driven by the instinct of self- 
preservation,” to “demand an end to 
the war.”'® There were other airpower 
theorists from various countries that 
adopted at least in principle Douhet’s 
conception of future war with a focus 
on enemy populations.’ For Douhet 
and other airpower theorists, attacking 
people—civilian populations—had 
become decisive in war. 

But the conception Douhet devel- 
oped in the 1920s of a future war in 
which populations in cities would 
quickly break after an onslaught of 
aerial bombing did not accurately 
forecast how events would actually 
play out in World War II, two decades 
later. The populations of Germany 
and Japan that took the brunt of in- 
tensive and extended conventional 
Allied bombing campaigns did not 
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break under that assault. The peoples 
of these two nations proved to be 
much more resilient and adaptive to 
bombing attacks from the air than 
Douhet had anticipated. In the case 
of Germany, in addition to the strate- 
gic bombing campaign, a major land 
invasion of the continent of Europe, 
culminating with British, American, 
and Soviet armies advancing into the 
heart of Germany, was ultimately 
required to bring about uncondi- 
tional surrender. In the Pacific, only a 
combination of fire-bombing air raids 
against Japanese cities, American 
naval encirclement of the Japanese 
islands, the threat of a major Ameri- 
can land invasion of Japan, and the 
release over Japanese cities of two 
atomic bombs could force Japan to 
surrender unconditionally. 

The strategic bombing campaigns 
against German and Japanese cities 
certainly had an important effect in 
leading to unconditional surren- 
der.’*? But if Douhet’s conception had 
worked in practice, both of these coun- 
tries would have given up in a matter 
of months with no land armies needed. 
And while Douhet’s notion of aerial 
warfare involved making war more 
merciful, the Allied bombing cam- 


paigns that killed so many civilians 
while failing to reduce the duration 
of World War I substantially had the 
opposite effect. 

The war brought about many fun- 
damental changes to the international 
state system and to the use of military 
force. World War II shattered an al- 
ready tenuous set of European colonial 
empires. Much of the conflict in the 
era after World War II centered on 
the devolution of the authority of these 
empires and the governing of the states 
created from them.”! 

The advent of nuclear weapons 
threatened such massive destruction 
that it restrained the states that pos- 
sessed them from fighting major wars 
in all of their totality along the lines 
of World War II. Although a military 
confrontation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union involving 
nuclear weapons was a possibility, 
conflict in the postwar world would 
not include wars between the super- 
powers.** What ensued instead was 
an age of limited wars, as it became 
called, during which the breakup 
of many European empires created 
the conditions in which nationalist 
movements of different ideological 
orientations could compete for power 
as their former imperial masters were 
departing. 

People’s wars of revolution and 
nationalism—also called wars of na- 
tional liberation—emerged out of this 
mix. There are many examples. For 
instance, a Communist-inspired rebel- 
lion in China led by the revolutionary 
leader Mao Tse-tung overthrew the 
Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1949.*? When France 
reasserted its colonial rule in Viet- 
nam after World War II, Vietnamese 
Communists known as the Viet Minh 
became a powerful insurgent force that 
ultimately pushed the French out in 
1954 and left the country divided with 
a Communist North Vietnam and a 
United States-supported South Viet- 
nam. In Malaya, the British-supported 
colonial government successfully 





fought a Communist-backed insur- 
gency of indigenous ethnic Chinese in 
a conflict that lasted most of the 1950s. 
Shortly after their defeat in Vietnam, 
the French became involved in sup- 
pressing another nationalist-inspired 
insurgency in their North African 
colony of Algeria. And the United 
States, in trying to prevent the spread 
of communism from North Vietnam 
into the South, fought a major war 
in that country from 1965 to 1972.” 
These are just a few examples of the 
wars of Communist and nationalist 
revolutions that occurred during the 
decades following World War IL. 

Military force was often directly ap- 
plied in an effort to end the rebellions. 
Many French officers who fought first 
in Vietnam and then in Algeria were 
especially traumatized because the 
French lost both of these wars. Out of 
this French experience emerged a very 
distinct body of knowledge concern- 
ing the theory and technique needed to 
understand and defeat revolutionary 
insurgencies. 

Like the earlier airpower theorists, 
counterinsurgency theorists believed 
that the people of a nation would be 
decisive in determining the outcome. 
But unlike the airpower theorists, the 
counterinsurgency theorists of the 
French Revolutionary War School 
sought to protect and control civilian 
populations rather than target them 
with military force. In both cases, 
however, civilian populations were 
seen ultimately as controllable and 
malleable—by airpower theorists 
through killing, by counterinsurgency 
theorists through protection. 

French Army officers of the French 
Revolutionary War School anticipated 
that they would be fighting future 
wars against revolutionary insurgent 
movements within their own colonies 
or within states that were allied with 
France or other Western nations. Ac- 
cording to these French officers, the 
underlying cause of these insurgencies 
was Communist expansion inspired by 
the Soviet Union and China. For them, 


the spread of communism not only 
threatened their colonial empires but 
involved a total war between what they 
saw as the Western free world and the 
forces of communism. They believed 
that, although nuclear weapons would 
not be used, these emerging wars of 
insurgency would in effect become 
total because they would be fought 
among the peoples of the world and 
because winning them would require 
a total commitment of the French 
nation and of other Western nations 
as well? Their conception of future 
war and of the approach to fighting it 
would change the world. 

The French officers of the Revo- 
lutionary War School constructed 
a simplified model to explain these 
insurgencies based on Mao Tse-tung’s 
overthrow of the Nationalist Chinese 
government in 1949. Mao referred to 
the internal war within China that led 
him to power as revolutionary war. 
The French officers reduced Maoist 
revolutionary war into a simplified 
and rigid template for action that, they 
believed, other Communist-inspired 
insurgencies would follow. Historian 
and strategist Peter Paret, in a largely 
overlooked but brilliant study of 
French Army officers written in the 
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early 1960s, observed that the con- 
struct of Maoist revolution created by 
the French was highly simplistic. These 
officers spent their time constructing 
a doctrine and methods to counter 
the simplified type of insurgency they 
posited instead of gaining a deeper 
appreciation and more sophisticated 
explanation of what Maoist revolu- 
tionary wars really entailed.” 

The French officers essentially re- 
duced Maoist revolutionary war to a 
set of uncomplicated steps that would 
occur during the process of internal 
revolution or insurgency. The first 
step would see nonviolent actions by 
“agitators” to arouse the interest of 
the people to their cause. Next would 
follow the organization of groups 
of people in different localities into 
alternate structures of government, 
which the insurgents would rely on 
as a base of operations for later stages 
of the revolution. The third step in the 
process was the formation of armed 
bands that would start to attack gov- 
ernment forces through ambushes and 
small raids. This would be followed in 
the fourth stage by increased insurgent 
military activity, leading to the com- 
plete withdrawal of government forces 
from certain areas of the country. This 


would result in the creation of secure 
base areas within the state from which 
the insurgents could organize for 
larger military activities. The last and 
final step of the process would be a 
general offensive by insurgent forces 
against the government and its armed 
forces, which would lead ultimately to 
the seizure of complete political power 
by the insurgents. This reduced and 
oversimplified construct was how of- 
ficers of the French Revolutionary War 
School viewed a Maoist insurgency. 
Whether or not this was a realistic, 
complete, and accurate depiction of 
what actually occurred in Mao’s ac- 
cession to power in China was beside 
the point. A simple template that 
explained Maoist revolutionary war 
was needed to construct a counterrev- 
olutionary-war method and doctrine 
to confront it.”’ 

The counterrevolutionary approach 
that these French Army officers pro- 
duced, in contrast to their simplifica- 
tion of Maoist war, was actually quite 
sophisticated. They sought to counter 
Maoist tactics by turning the process 
leading to Communist revolution on 
its head. At a most basic level, they 
offered a symmetrical response to 
insurgencies. Like the airpower theo- 
rists before them, the French officers’ 
central focus was on people. Since the 
ultimate goal for Maoist revolution- 
ary war was to use the Communists’ 
domination of the people to overthrow 
the government, the officers’ goal in 
fighting it was to de-couple the people 
from the revolutionary insurgency.” 

Countering a Maoist revolutionary 
war required an intricate, step-by- 
step approach to separate the people 
from the insurgency. The focus of this 
method became not so much directly 
attacking the enemy insurgents bent 
on the overthrow of the government 
but more securing and controlling 
the population, which would in turn 
result in the eventual removal of the 
insurgents. Galula, for example, stated 
that the objective in any counterinsur- 
gency operation was ‘the population.” 
Trinquier observed that “since the 
stake in modern warfare is the control 
of the populace, the first objective is to 
assure the people their protection by 
giving them the means of defending 
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themselves, especially against terror- 
ism.”*’ As the counterinsurgent force 
secured the population, it would also 
begin to restructure the government 
and carry out projects to improve the 
lives of the people, further separating 
them from the grips of the insurgents. 
As long as the counterinsurgent’s na- 
tion maintained the political will to 
continue this type of war, victory could 
be achieved, although it would come 
about only after many, many years of 
involvement in countries where inter- 
nal revolutions were occurring. 

A common theme of these French 
officers was that counter- 
ing Maoist revolutions 





theorists, the bypassing of field armies 
meant that the people of warring nations 
would come into direct conflict with 
each other, hence the totality of war. 
French officers like Trinquier reasoned 
along similar lines. Because modern 
war would be fought among the people 
and armies would no longer fight each 
other as in the past, winning these wars 
would require a total national effort. 
Trinquier’s theories, in a sense, sought 
to militarize the entire French nation to 
a total war effort.*! 

In the field and in practice, a 
number of prominent French Revo- 


A U.S. Army Special Forces soldier teaches Colombian 


paratroopers the correct technique for a helicopter- 
assisted patrol extraction during a joint counterinsurgency 
exercise, 29 June 1985. 
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was the face of future war. Gone were 


the days when armies would fight each 
other on open fields of battle. Trinquier 
faulted his army for studying “a type of 
warfare that no longer exists and that 
we shall never fight again.”*° Trinquier 
and his contemporaries believed that 
contests between the counterinsurgent 
and his insurgent enemy happened in 
the midst of populations. Those popula- 
tions had to be secured and controlled 
to defeat the insurgents. This focus on 
populations was much like the airpower 
theorists’ approach to bypassing armies 
fighting in the open and instead going 
directly after the people through bomb- 
ing. In both cases, the theorists saw their 
new form of war as total. For airpower 





lutionary War School theorists stood 
out for their articulate expositions of 
how to pursue a counterinsurgency 
campaign. David Galula was one of 
these. As early as the symposium on 
counterinsurgency operations con- 
vened in Washington, D.C., by the 
RAND Corporation in April 1962 
and more broadly in the years after 
his book, Counterinsurgency War- 
fare, was published in 1964, Galula 
and his writings influenced the U.S. 
Army as the service increased its in- 
volvement in Vietnam.*’ Some forty 
years later as the U.S. Army became 
involved in a major counterinsur- 
gency war in Iraq, Galula’s concepts 
heavily influenced the writing of the 


U.S. Army’s new counterinsurgency 
doctrine. 

Based on his experience fighting the 
insurgency in Algeria from 1956 to 
1958, Galula described an operational 
method in which a counterinsurgent 
military force cleared an area of in- 
surgents, held it with locally raised 
military and police forces, and ulti- 
mately consolidated these gains by 
improving the region’s infrastructure 
and political systems. What be- 
came known as the clear-hold-build 
method in counterinsurgency was 
not unique to Galula’s writings. But 
Galula did formalize this overall pro- 
cess into an operational method for 
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infantry company of about 150 men, 
Galula could easily control the few 
villages in his area from the outposts. 
Still, in this relatively straightforward 
counterinsurgency environment, Ga- 
lula and his company required close to 
a year and a half to pacify this area and 
the smaller adjacent sector his company 
took over three months later by using 
the techniques he developed to separate 
the insurgents from the people.” 
Colonel Trinquier accepted the 
same basic premises, namely that revo- 
lutionary war was radically different 
from previous forms of war and that 
to fight it successfully armies would 
have to be transformed. Trinquier also 
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U s. soldiers forcibly relocate South Vietnamese aivilans 


from their village. 


a counterinsurgent army to apply in 
revolutionary war.”° 

One of the specific techniques Ga- 
lula recommended to ensure that a 
counterinsurgent force would become 
firmly ensconced within the population 
was the establishment of small combat 
outposts manned by counterinsurgent 
soldiers scattered among the villages 
of a region. As an infantry company 
commander fighting Algerian insur- 
gents, Galula’s area of responsibility 
was initially very small—about four 
kilometers square—located deep inside 
the north Algerian mountains. The 
population of this area totaled about 
13,000, and it was isolated from the few 
major urban areas in Algeria. With his 
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agreed that the people were the key 
to victory or defeat in a revolution- 
ary war. 

What made Trinquier’s writings 
troubling was his advocacy of the use 
of torture against insurgents. Trinqui- 
er rationalized this endorsement by ar- 
guing that revolutionary war was total 
war. According to him, in traditional 
wars, when armies fought one another, 
a soldier accepted hardship, suffering, 
and death as a condition of fighting. 
In revolutionary wars, the insurgent’s 
main weapon in fighting the govern- 
ment was to use terror attacks to con- 
trol the people. But since it was nearly 
impossible for the counterinsurgent 
to strike back at the insurgent when 


terror was used, the insurgent, unlike 
the conventional soldier in traditional 
war, did not suffer the hardships of 
war. Trinquier reasoned that torture 
should be used against captured in- 
surgents because it would inflict on 
them an equal measure of suffering 
and hardship as they had dished out 
to the civilian population through acts 
of terror but would otherwise not get 
back in return. Torture applied by the 
counterinsurgent became the recipro- 
cal response to the insurgent’s use of 
terror attacks.” 

French officers were not the only 
ones writing about how to defeat an 
insurgency in a revolutionary context. 
Other Western army officers engaged 
in counterinsurgency efforts after 
World War IJ also wrote about their 
experiences. Sir Robert Thompson 
highlighted aspects of his experiences 
in Malaya as a senior leader of British 
forces and as an adviser a few years 
later to the early U'S. effort in Viet- 
nam. Thompson proposed essentially 
the same approach to counterinsur- 
gency warfare as had the officers of the 
French Revolutionary War School.°° 

The British counterinsurgency ef- 
fort in Malaya from 1951 to 1960 was 
successful in defeating a Communist- 
backed insurgency. The conditions 
that the British faced there were 
relatively simple, especially compared 
to what the United States would face 
in Vietnam in the 1960s and in Iraq 
recently. The Malayan insurgency had 
no external support and the Commu- 
nist Malayan insurgents were ethnic 
Chinese who could easily be identi- 
fied by the British counterinsurgent 
forces.”’ Still, as Galula discovered 
in Algeria in the 1950s, progress was 
slow, and the British took almost ten 
years to defeat the insurgents. This 
consideration is important when 
we consider how heavily the experi- 
ences and writings of Thompson and 
Galula shaped the current American 
approach to counterinsurgency in 
Iraq and ponder the vast differences 
between these historical cases and the 
present U.S. force deployments. 

In fact, what is important to remem- 
ber when considering the numerous 
studies written by Western military of- 
ficers on conducting counterinsurgency 
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Tench colonial Vietnamese soldiers tight Viet Minh guerritias in a village in the hed hiver Vetta in French Indochina. 


campaigns after World War II is their 
very specific and discrete historical con- 
texts. We should also observe that, by 
and large, Galula, Trinquier, Thomp- 
son, and their contemporaries all 
devised the same approach to fighting 
insurgencies. That approach revolved 
around a simplified conception of the 
Maoist revolutionary war process, a 
symmetrical and procedural approach 
to countering that process, and a fun- 
damental belief in the importance of ci- 
vilian populations as the key to success 
in any counterinsurgency effort. With 
these basic tenets common to all of the 
writings and thinking on counterin- 
surgency at the time, the differences 
between them were primarily the past 
experiences, methods, and techniques 
each chose to highlight. But they were 
all written at a time when Communist- 
inspired wars of revolution appeared to 
be the basic security threat confront- 
ing Western nations and their allies. 
So the ways to counter these wars of 
revolution as conceived by writers like 
Galula, Thompson, and Trinquier were 
specific to the time, place, and context 
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in which they were written. Such books 
and writings should be seen as primary 
texts and not as contemporary analyses 
offering templates for action in current 
and future wars of insurgency. 

Three sources are listed in the section 
headed “Acknowledgements” in the 
preface of the U.S. Army’s counterin- 
surgency manual, FM 3-24, published 
in December 2006: David Galula’s 
Counterinsurgency Warfare: Theory and 
Practice (1964), Robert Thompson's 
Defeating Communist Insurgencies: 
The Lessons of Malaya and Vietnam 
(1966), and an article by Dan Baum that 
appeared in the New Yorker magazine 
in 2005 entitled “Battle Lessons: What 
the Generals Don’t Know.”*® These 
sources were selected for this mention 
to avoid copyright disputes, and justly 
so, for they manifest the manual’s over- 
all thrust, which is to teach the reader 
how to make his or her command into 
a learning organization in counter- 
insurgency operations. The article by 
Baum argues that in Iraq Army and 
Marine officers well below the rank of 
general were learning and adapting. 


But that learning, as it is expressed in 
FM 3-24, should inevitably lead to an 
overall method based on the writings of 
David Galula, Robert Thompson, and 
the approach best summarized by the 
French Revolutionary War School—a 
population-centric, protracted people’s 
war approach demanding close and 
lengthy involvement of U.S. combat 
forces in populations to defeat insur- 
gencies. 

If history would always repeat itself, 
one could be content with a contem- 
porary U.S. Army counterinsurgency 
doctrine that turned its lessons learned 
into templates for action on the ground 
in Iraq today and in the future. Yet the 
Thompson and Galula approach of the 
1960s envisioned countering Maoist 
revolutionary wars that appeared—just 
appeared—to be the wave of future 
conflict. That was then, and the war in 
Iraq and the security challenges that 
the United States faces today and in 
the future is now. Iraq in 2009 is not 
the world of 1964.” 

One of the principal authors of FM 
3-24 recently observed that he did 
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not think that the manual was heavily 
reliant on the framework of protracted 
people’s war and the writings of Galula 
and Thompson.” Yet a close reading of 
the document shows that it is heavily 
dominated by the notion of countering 
an insurgency by using methods estab- 
lished in the early 1960s. The manual 
views counterinsurgency wars as radi- 
cal departures from more traditional 
forms of warfare.*' The quotation that 
introduces the first chapter of the 
manual states that counterinsurgency 
warfare “is the graduate level of war,” 
implying that it is not only very dif- 
ferent from conventional war but 
more difficult too. The majority of 
highlighted quotations are drawn from 
Thompson, Galula, and other authors 
who favor the protracted people’s war 
approach, and the historical vignettes 
in the manual relate primarily to epi- 
sodes those authors highlighted.“ FM 
3-24 posits as a fundamental principle 
for any counterinsurgency that the fo- 
cus of all operations be the people; the 
people are to be protected and secured 
so that the insurgents can be separated. 
The people are decisive.** And the 


manual’s chapter on conducting coun- 
terinsurgency operations is premised 
on the same methods promoted by 
writers like Galula and Thompson of 
clearing, holding, and building.” 
Other approaches to counterinsur- 
gency than the protracted people’s 
war approach replicated in FM 3-24 
have been developed theoretically 
and applied in practice. The manual 
does acknowledge a “limited support” 
option, which it manages to explain 
in one five-line paragraph tucked 
away in a manual of over 250 pages.” 
Yet the subject of limited support to 
counterinsurgency efforts could have 
produced a doubling of the size of 
the manual, or the manual’s authors 
could have cut back on the protracted 
people’s war approach to offer other 
options to contemporary practitioners 
of counterinsurgency. Sometimes, the 
best approach to dealing with an insur- 
gency is not to focus on the people, per 
se, but on the insurgent enemy instead. 
The enemy-centric approach does not 
involve, as many uniformed critics 
like to assert, scorching the earth of a 
country by killing innocent civilians 
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to get at the insurgents. Yet that is the 
criticism often directed at suggestions 
to respond to insurgencies in ways 
other than by a protracted focus on 
populations, demanding substantial 
involvement of U.S. combat troops. As 
a result, when problems of insurgen- 
cies present themselves to American 
military planners, the only options 
that seem to be available are those of- 
fered by Galula and Thompson.” That 
is, large numbers of U.S. combat boots 
on the ground, protecting the people 
from the insurgents. This is how the 
U.S. Army has become dogmatic.” 
Echoing the voices of Galula and 
Thompson and population-centric 
counterinsurgency methods, Col. Peter 
Mansoor, a member of General David 
H. Petraeus’ “brain trust,” commented 
in a recent review that “in modern war 
the people are the prize.” Mansoor 
was one of a group of colonels advis- 
ing President George W. Bush on his 
options for Iraq in November and De- 
cember 2006 when Mansoor reviewed 
a book by French Army officer and 
war correspondent Jean Lartéguy that 
had appeared in English in 1961 under 









the title The Centurions. The book is a 
fictional account of a band of young 
French paratroop officers fighting in 
their nation’s wars of counterinsur- 
gency in Vietnam and Algeria, where 
they learn how to fight insurgencies 
among the people. Mansoor thought of 
the war in Iraq as he called Lartéguy’s 
story “timely” and observed that the 
author’s characters learned the “truths 
of ‘modern war.” In the book, Mansoor 
informs his readers, one finds “many of 
the principles and paradoxes of coun- 
terinsurgency warfare, among others, 
“the need to secure the population.”* 
In February 2006, about eight months 
before Mansoor’s review was published, 
the authors of FM 3-24 held a confer- 
ence at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to 
review drafts of the manual, at which 
one of the primary authors asked if 
there was “too much Mao in it.”” 
That question has more recently been 
answered by scholars reviewing FM 
3-24 in the American Political Science 
Association’s journal Perspective on 
Politics. Yale University political scien- 
tist Stathis N. Kalyvas observes that FM 
3-24 “breaks little new ground.” The 
“substance” of the manual, he argues, 
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can be found in classic works on coun- 
terinsurgency by Galula, Frank Kitson, 
Thompson, and Trinquier. Kalyvas 
concludes that FM 3-24, “beyond a 
substantial dose of practical, technical 
instructions on operational matters, ... 
is an elaboration and reformulation ofa 
body of work that emerged in the 1960s, 
primarily in response to anticolonial 
or Communist insurgencies in such 
places as colonial Algeria or Malaya.” 
Stephen Biddle, a senior fellow for de- 
fense policy at the Council on Foreign 
Relations, pointed out in his review that 
the manual places its emphasis on “the 
winning of hearts and minds,” as the 
United States tried to do in Vietnam, 
and on the “defense of civilian popula- 
tions” rather than “on offensive action 
against enemy forces.” Serving Army 
officer and proponent of the surge in 
Iraq and FM 3-24, Lt. Col. Douglas A. 
Ollivant, likewise acknowledges that 
the manual is premised on the writings 
of David Galula, among others, as well 
as on lessons learned in Afghanistan 
and Iraq.°° 
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FM 3-24 played an integral role 
in the recent troop buildup in Iraq, 
known as the surge, under the lead- 
ership of General Petraeus. As the 
apparent template for action on the 
ground in Iraq since the surge began 
in February 2007, FM 3-24 and its 
doctrinal precepts and methods for 
counterinsurgency have been credited 
with the recent lowering of violence. 

Yet the surge and the allegedly new 
counterinsurgency methods outlined 
by FM 3-24 were not the primary 
causes of the reduction of violence 
in Iraq. Instead, the key factors were 
the decision by senior U.S. officers to 
pay large amounts of money to some 
of our former enemies—the non-al 
Qaeda Sunni insurgents—to ally with 
us against al Qaeda along with Moqtada 
al-Sadr’s decision to end his militia’s 
attacks against coalition forces and 
civilian Sunnis. Without those two de- 
velopments, it is hard to imagine how 
a few more American combat brigades 
using the new field manual would have 
substantially lowered violence.’ 
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Some senior military leaders look to 
the surge and argue that the U.S. Army 
has finally figured out how to defeat 
insurgencies. Colonel Mansoor wrote 
in the widely read online Small Wars 
Journal that “the Surge succeeded on a 
number of different levels.” Echoing FM 
3-24 and its reliance on earlier counter- 
insurgency writers like Thompson and 
Galula, Mansoor argued that before the 
surge the majority of U.S. units had been 
“more intent on finding and killing the 
enemy than they were on protecting 
the Iraqi people.” That failed strategy, 
Mansoor argued, “only changed when 
General Dave Petraeus and Lieuten- 
ant General Ray Odierno came to Iraq 
and implemented the new counter- 
insurgency doctrine in the recently 
published FM 3-24.” Surge architect 
Frederick W. Kagan of the American 
Enterprise Institute recently argued that 
it is time to recognize that the surge, 
with its additional brigades practicing 
new counterinsurgency methods, “has 
stabilized central Iraq, reduced violence 
overall and provided space for the Iraqi 


government to undertake important 
reconciliation efforts.” 

Emphasizing the purported success 
of the surge may encourage policy- 
makers to order more of these types of 
operations and more building of na- 
tions. Reminiscent of the way airpower 
theorists like Douhet and the French 
Revolutionary War School advocates 
so assured themselves that war in the 
future would look as they had con- 
ceived of it in the present, the current 
bevy of U.S. Army counterinsurgency 
proponents appear to be supremely 
self-confident. Army Lt. Gen. William 
B. Caldwell IV, commander of the 
Army agency that writes combined 
arms doctrine, argued recently that 
the days of large engagements between 
armies on an open field of battle are 
over. Instead, Caldwell believes that 
war and conflict in the future “will be 
decided by forces operating among the 
people of the world. Here, the margin 
of victory will be measured in far dif- 
ferent terms than the wars of our past. 
The allegiance, trust, and confidence of 





populations will be the final arbiters 


of success.” 


Retired Lt. Col. John Nagl, a coun- 
terinsurgency expert and a principal 
author of FM 3-24, believes that the 
U.S. Army must make careful invest- 
ments to succeed in conflicts fought 
and waged among the people and that 
winning these wars will require the ca- 
pability “to change entire societies.”» 
In both Nagl’s and Caldwell’s concep- 
tion, just like Douhet’s and the French 
Revolutionary War School’s, battles 
between armies are things of the past. 
Populations are now decisive. Even a 
cursory view of events after the proc- 
lamations of Douhet and the Revolu- 
tionary War School, however, shows 
the fallacy of this kind of thinking. 

Yet if history does provide guidance, 
we can observe that its dustbins are 
full of individuals who thought that 
they had accurately (and narrowly) 
conceived of future war. The future of 
war is not limited to counterinsurgen- 
cies like Iraq and Afghanistan because 
we can certainly imagine a range of 
possibilities covering the full spectrum 
of war and conflict. A movement by a 
U.S. ground combat brigade to gain 
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contact with Iranian forces inside Iran 
is a hypothetical that today certainly ap- 
pears within the realm of the possible. 
Turmoil within the regime in North 
Korea might lead to fighting on the 
Korean peninsula that could involve 
conventional U.S. combat forces. These 
are just two examples of possible future 
scenarios where the U.S. Army would 
need to be able to fight on multiple 
operational levels.” 

The U.S. Army must break out of 
the self-built counterinsurgency box 
inspired and dominated by FM 3-24 
and its reliance on the outmoded 
protracted people’s war approach to 
counterinsurgency. Once it does, the 
Army will see how atrophied its con- 
ventional capabilities have become after 
six years of engaging in nothing but 
counterinsurgency warfare.”’ It will also 
see that it is trying to redeem a failed 
counterinsurgency effort in Vietnam by 
pursuing in Iraq the methods of Galula 
and Thompson that some incorrectly 
argue could have produced victory in 
the earlier conflict.°* And it will see 
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how dogmatic it has become in looking 
toward the future of warfare and seeing 
only irregular war and counterinsur- 
gency, just as Thompson and Galula 
envisioned in the early 1960s. 

In a masterful intellectual his- 
tory of the United States Army, The 
Echo of Battle: The Army’s Way of 
War, historian Brian Linn identifies 
three intellectual trends that have 
dominated the U.S. Army’s thinking 
since its inception. The first revolved 
around the protection of the American 
homeland. The second centered on 
the notion of the science of manag- 
ing wars. The third intellectual theme 
that Linn identifies within the U.S. 
Army is a heroic vision of war. Linn 
argues that there has not been any 
single, established and accepted “way 
of war” within the Army. Instead the 
Army’s conceptions of war have been 
highly contingent, contextual, and 
contentious. The “echo of battle” has 
pushed and pulled the Army in differ- 
ent directions toward war and conflict 
over the years.” 
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Reviewing Linn’s book, Nagl sees the 
Army’s focus on counterinsurgency 
as an opportunity to break out of the 
“intellectual rigidity” into which Linn’s 
three intellectual groups had sometimes 
confined it.” After carefully reading 
Linn’s book, however, one could also 
conclude that especially after World 
War II and the rise of the counterinsur- 
gency intellectuals like Thompson and 
Galula in the 1960s and Mansoor and 
Nagl today that a population-centric 
approach to counterinsurgency is actu- 
ally a fourth intellectual theme with its 
own narrow and carefully defined pre- 
disposition about war and conflict and 
with its own discrete view of the future. 
In this sense, the counterinsurgency 
officers are hearing their own, narrow 
echo of counterinsurgency battle to the 
exclusion of other forms of war that 
might be looming on the horizon. 

Perhaps the American way of war 
that Linn so expertly describes and 
analyzes is by its nature as contentious 
as the democracy it serves. In this sense, 
the interplay among the three or four 
intellectual themes might be as good as 
we can get it. Ifnothing else, the tension 
between the disparate groups might 
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keep us from falling dangerously into 
any one channel. And that seems to me 
to be the real danger that the U.S. Army 
faces today with its hyper-emphasis on 
counterinsurgency warfare. 

A senior military adviser to Soviet 
Premier Josef Stalin in 1939, General 
Dmitrii Pavlov, told Stalin that mecha- 
nized warfare involving independent 
tank formations had no place in the 
future. How surprised he and Stalin 
must have been when German armor 
thrust into Russia in the summer of 
1941.°' Giulio Douhet believed that the 
airplane had so revolutionized warfare 
that battles between armies would no 
longer occur. Roger Trinquier believed 
likewise that battles between armies 
were things of the past. The U.S. Army’s 
current seduction with counterinsur- 
gency war has pushed it toward an 
especially narrow view of present and 
future conflict. What the U.S. Army 
does not seem to understand is that 
history should inform, not prescribe 
and direct. 
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an airborne force, nor was 
it the first to conduct vertical operations 
successfully. It did, however, quickly 
build the largest and most powerful 
airborne capability in the world. Starting 
as an idea in the mind of Maj. William 
C. Lee as World War II began, the US. 
Army's ability to strike from the sky 
soon became an important weapon in 
the nation’s arsenal, and it has remained 
so down to today’s Global War on Ter- 
rorism. No other nation can match this 
capability. 

They say everyone knows the airborne 
story. Ste. Mere Eglise, Nijmegen, and 
“The Rock” of Corregidor are places that 
immediately conjure up images of open 
parachutes. Through the years, many 
people have told that story in words and 
motion pictures. But it has been a story 
of combat and as such has caught only 
part of a much greater reality. 

To identify and understand the full 
airborne reality requires some basic 
understandings. Because paratroopers 
jump from airplanes, the airborne expe- 
rience is inherently joint. Army tactics, 
techniques, and procedures can only be 
understood in the context of Air Force 
technology and vision. Advances on one 
side of the equation produce advances 
on the other, a dynamic that has been a 


constant since Ist Lt. William T. Ryder’s 
Parachute Test Platoon made its first 
jump at Fort Benning, Georgia, on 16 
August 1940. 

“Train as you fight, fight as you train,” 
is not a mere slogan; it is hard cold real- 
ity. Understanding the airborne concept 
requires paying attention to more than 
just the highlights of combat signified 
by the gold star on jump wings. Insight 
comes only from probing deeply into 
peacetime exercises, tests, and maneu- 
vers. Nuggets found in staff studies 
and after action reports are needed to 
assemble the complete mosaic. 

“The past is prologue” and “those who 
forget the past are condemned to repeat 
it” too often are glib statements used as 
titles in a PowerPoint presentation. The 
historian’s dispassionate insight, looking 
across time, is the best vehicle to use in 
order to arrive at real understanding. 
That is why at the end of World War II 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower ordered 
the Army's historical program to seek 
out the truth—warts and all. Without 
unvarnished facts, mistakes cannot be 
fixed, and lives will be lost needlessly. 

My exploration of the use of American 
airborne forces began in the tumultuous 
decade of the 1970s. The Army then 
witnessed a transition from the draft to 
an all-volunteer force, and it returned 
its focus to the central front of the Cold 
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War in Europe and to the heavy forces 
needed there. But the 1970s also brought 
substantial changes to the practice of 
military history. World War II veterans 
gave way to a new generation on uni- 
versity campuses, a generation shaped 
by protests against the Vietnam War 
and the military in general. War became 
evil, and universities purged courses on 
military history from the curriculum. In 
order to survive, academe’s remaining 
military historians created the so-called 
new military history, which continues 
to dominate the field to this day. On 
campus, some professors dismissed all 
government history programs as “court 
history’ and viewed their products as lies 
told in a deliberate cover-up comparable 
to Watergate. 

This is not to say that the study of 
battles, campaigns, and weapons ended 
because the general public remained 
intensely interested in these subjects. 
But within the historical profession, 
that study was viewed as mere “drum 
and trumpet” history. The new military 
history asked different questions of the 
data. Comprehensive records about the 
common soldier, far more detailed than 
for the general population, attracted so- 
cial analysis. Leaders, especially general 
officers, served as subjects for historical 
psychoanalysis. Weaponry became 
a source for stories of bureaucratic 
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inertia and examples of corruption by 
something called the military-industrial 
complex. To the extent that anyone fo- 
cused on combat, they tended to view it 
through the prism of guerrilla warfare 
as practiced by Mao Tse-tung, Ché Gue- 
vara, and the Viet Cong. That is, through 
a limited or distorted perception. 

In the midst of the intellectual turmoil, 
the Macmillan Company issued under 
the general editorship of Professor Louis 
Morton a multivolume series called 
The Wars of the United States. Morton 
had earlier been a section leader in the 
Office of the Chief of Military History, 
and the authors who had been selected 
to write the individual volumes in this 
series had each established a substantial 
reputation before the academic transi- 
tion. The series was an attempt both to 
appeal to a general audience (so that it 
would make money), while retaining the 
footnotes and bibliographies of scholarly 
treatises. 

In 1973, Temple University Professor 
Russell F. Weigley completed the cap- 
stone volume for Macmillan. He titled it 
The American Way of War: A History of 
United States Military Strategy and Pol- 
icy. It is a substantial work that remains 
influential to this day; it appeals even to 
the new school as a form of intellectual 
history. Weigley presented an account 
of the evolution of what he considered 
to be the unique American vision of war 
and raised questions about where it was 
headed. The series’ mandate focused on 
the Army, but Weigley incorporated 
joint aspects by introducing the Navy 
and Air Force when they had an impact 
on the Army’s vision. 

The most influential contribution of 
that book was the identification of a 
distinctly American way of war. Weig- 
ley’s account began at the Revolutionary 
War, in which he saw General George 
Washington pursuing a strategy of at- 
trition. Over the next two centuries, the 
nation built on that foundation. The 
result was a comprehensive military 
strategy that had as its objective the total 
destruction of an enemy’s armed forces 
and often his nation’s social structure as 
well. The unconditional surrender de- 
manded in World War II and the Cold 
War's mutually assured destruction 
brought the development of the Ameri- 
can way of war to its modern apex. In 
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addition, Professor Weigley, like many 
others, recognized a dynamic tension 
between those who argued for a perenni- 
ally strong professional army and those 
who thought it best to mobilize masses 
of citizen-soldiers in emergencies. The 
former group followed the total vic- 
tory approach. The latter drew from a 
secondary American vision of combat. 
Its roots lay in Nathanael Greene’s sup- 
posed partisan war in the South during 
the Revolution. The military sometimes 
used this approach, for example, when 
it supported the resistance in the Philip- 
pines following the fall of Corregidor. 
This alternate vision also provided a 
framework to understand and cope with 
enemies conducting “wars of national 
liberation.” 





A Colorado Army National Guard 
paratrooper jumps onto snow-covered 
Fort Carson, Colorado, from a 
CH—47D Chinook helicopter, 

10 December 2008. 


I contend that there is yet another 
uniquely American way of war—con- 
tingency warfare. It is imbedded in our 
history of airborne forces at war and 
in peace and is a vision with strategic, 
operational, and tactical implications. 
It has remained hidden up to now from 
academics with no military background 
and even from the majority of our 
soldiers whose experiences come from 
service in heavy forces. But it clearly 
emerges from an examination of the 
Army’s large number of oral interviews, 
“hot washes,” and after action reports. 
It is not about special operations forces, 
except when employed conventionally 
as part of an airborne mission. It does, 
however, involve combat, combat sup- 
port, and combat service support units 
and operations other than war. Above 
all, it is fundamentally a vision, a way to 
approach military action that has grown 
steadily in response to old limitations 
and new potential. 

So far the airborne story has been de- 
scribed bya host of skilled authors, many 
of whom are distinguished soldiers. 
It appears in books published for the 
popular market, in unit histories aimed 
at participants, in articles in service 
journals intended to provoke discussion, 
and in manuscripts preserved in Army 
archives. “Fly” Flanagan, Jim Gavin, Bill 
Yarborough, Edson Raff, and “Slam” 
Marshall are among the important writ- 
ers read by soldiers. So, too, are less well- 
known military men like John Westover 
or Lane Toomey. And popular writers 
like Cornelius Ryan, Gerry Devlin, and 
Stephen Ambrose have reached vast 
audiences. 

Their works generally focus on com- 
bat jumps. Most deal with World War 
II, especially actions in the European 
and Mediterranean theaters of opera- 
tions. As a result, the major events of 
airborne history are found easily by any 
researcher: the test platoon expands into 
five full divisions, a corps headquarters, 


and assorted independent formations; 
the 82d Airborne Division marches ina 
victory parade in New York City before 
taking up permanent residence at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. 

After World War II, the accounts 
become more episodic and harder to 
find. The two combat jumps in the Ko- 
rean War and one in Vietnam appear 
most often in official histories. Some 
attention has also been given to the 
jumps in Operations JUST CAUSE and 
IRAQI FREEDOM. Deployments to the 
Dominican Republic or Grenada only 
occasionally appear in the literature 
while airborne troops’ participation on 
the ground in the two wars with Iraq 
does not attract much attention. Instead, 
a substantial amount of literature deals 
with how airmobility emerged from 
airborne roots, usually with the impli- 
cation that the helicopter has relegated 
the paratrooper to an anachronism. He 
seems to have pretty much faded away 
like an old soldier. 

If, however, we cast a wider net and 
pay particular attention to the full span 
of time and an unrestricted range of 
places, a much more coherent pattern 
emerges. To this end, I will touch lightly 
on the well-known episodes and instead 
highlight the less-publicized path to 
these heroic moments. I will describe not 
only obvious changes like the disappear- 
ance of the glider, but also the surprising 
continuities across time. 

In the beginning—that is the time 
between the War Department’s deci- 
sion to create a test unit in April 1940 
and the nation’s entry into World War 
II—the Army watched Germany suc- 
cessfully employ paratroopers and glider 
troops in a series of blitzkrieg actions. 
These specially trained German troops 
captured key airfields, bases, and critical 
terrain in Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. German innova- 
tion culminated in the invasion of Crete, 
where large numbers of troops landed 
quickly at airfields secured by aerial 
assault. Although not realized at the 
time, the Battle of Crete was a Pyrrhic 
victory that ended German airborne de- 
velopment. But by that time, Americans 


German paratroopers in the air, 1940 


were studying British 
parachute and glider 
developments using 
larger formations. 
The success of the 
original American test 
platoon led to the for- 
mation of parachute 
and glider infantry bat- 
talions, regiments, and 
a full range of other 
kinds of units—always 
composed of volun- 
teers, not assigned 
draftees. Performance 
in various large-scale 
maneuvers brought 
about the creation of both a full training 
command and complete airborne divi- 
sions. At first the U.S. Army believed in 
allocating a ratio of one-third of combat 
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strength to parachutists and two-thirds 
to the more heavily armed “glider rid- 
ers arriving in later waves. But by 1945 
experience in actual combat reversed the 
proportion in order to put more troops 
on the ground in the critical opening 
hours of battle. 

In 1943, following jumps in North Af- 
rica, Sicily, and New Guinea, the Army 
solidified airborne doctrine. A review 
panel, the Swing Board chaired by Maj. 
Gen. Joseph M. Swing, took a look at 
existing practices and especially at the 
design of the airborne division. Then on 
9 October of that year, the War Depart- 
ment published the eight-page Training 
Circular (TC) 113, Employment of Air- 
borne and Troop Carrier Forces. 

Although generally unknown to- 
day, TC 113 is the origin of America’s 
“other” way of war. First and foremost, 
it identified eleven missions for airborne 
operations in support of conventional 
forces: seize and hold key terrain; attack 
the enemy rear to assist a breakthrough; 
isolate the battlefield by blocking en- 
emy reserves; capture enemy airfields; 
destroy enemy command and control, 
communications, and supply; create 
diversions; delay a retreating enemy 
until conventional forces could destroy 
him; reinforce threatened or surrounded 
units; seize weak positions that the 
enemy cannot reinforce easily; create 
confusion and disorder; and as a real- 
istic threat cause the enemy to scatter 
his strength trying to protect multiple 
possible targets. During World War II, 
Army leaders quickly recognized that 
real-world operations actually required 
airborne forces to execute multiple mis- 
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sions simultaneously. As a result, the 
eleven missions should be combined 
into general categories: seizing an air- 
field or other specific target; supporting 
ground action by isolating the battle- 
field, blocking a retreat, or creating an 
avenue for a breakthrough; disrupting 
enemy command and control, com- 
munications, or logistics; reinforcing 
threatened units; and acting as a force 
in being to cause the enemy to dissipate 
his strength. 

Taken together, the tasks in TC 113 
represent a distinct vision of combat. 
They envision a fluid battlefield requir- 
ing agility and flexibility. They demand 
that the airborne commander be able 
to think faster than his opponent—to 
turn inside the enemy's decision circle 
in order to offset problems cre- 
ated when things go wrong 
during the landings. This is not 
to say that heavier forces do not 
require such ability, merely that 
these capabilities are particularly 
integral to airborne forces from 
corps to squad. The tempo of 
insertion and buildup and the 
need to adjust to enemy reac- 
tions and new intelligence make 
that ability highly valued, since 
adjustments normally have to be 
made swiftly. 

During World War II, air- 
borne planning faced unique 
challenges. Airborne troops’ 
limited ground mobility required 
suitable drop zones (DZs) close 
to tactical objectives. Each transport or 
glider had to be meticulously loaded in 
order to place assets where they would 
be needed. Air Force planners needed 
to develop intricate flight plans to as- 
semble the aerial armada and move it 
safely to the objectives. Aircraft needed 
to fly along a precise axis at the proper 
height and speed to enable each jump- 
master to put his contingent, or stick, 
on the ground compactly and ready for 
action. Shortages of aircraft invariably 
meant that multiple waves would be 
required to accomplish the mission, and 
en-route losses frequently eliminated 
mission-essential elements. Moreover, 
the available transports all had limited 
ranges. 

Veterans identified a number of the 
key issues that have persisted to this 
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day. With a limited number of trans- 
port planes available, the multiple lifts 
needed by the full force committed to an 
operation could never be executed rap- 
idly enough to build adequate combat 
power. Nighttime insertions inevitably 
experienced confusion and multiple 
problems. Daylight drops normally put 
more men on the target but usually ran 
into stronger opposition. The need to 
keep weight as low as possible limited 
the types of usable weapons. For all 
practical purposes, ground movement 
after the initial jump meant walk- 
ing. And aircraft range and logistical 
problems restricted operations to short 
distances behind the front lines. Gliders 
enhanced combat power slightly, but 
only at a high cost in flexibility because 
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they required more complex landing 
zones. And perhaps most significantly, 
airborne commanders found that once 
their forces entered ground combat it 
became exceptionally difficult to pull 
them out of the line and reconstitute 
their airborne capability. 

Some major innovations during 
World War II took place outside of gen- 
eral notice in the China-Burma-India 
(CBI) Theater. These opened the door to 
significant postwar advances. The Army 
Air Forces’ 1st Air Commando found 
innovative ways to support columns 
moving behind enemy lines. Improved 
packaging, the practice of “kicking out” 
bundles, techniques for low-level drops, 
the ability to “snatch” undamaged 
gliders without having to land the tow 
plane, and configuring gliders 
and transports to build up the 
airhead much faster combined to 
enable commanders who relied 
on air support in Asia to exceed 


eo the capabilities of those in the 


better-known theaters. World 
War II's other major insight, the 
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between troops and transports, 
was a universal truth. Moreover, 
a little-known contribution came 
from the Caribbean. There, rein- 
forced airborne battalions based 
in Panama offered a quick-reac- 
tion force to deal with potential 
sudden emergencies. 

As Weigley correctly observed, 
Americans fought to achieve total 
victory in 1945. The nation then made 
the traditional American demand for 
immediate demobilization and the re- 
tention of only a small peacetime force. 
As it executed the drawdown, the War 
Department drew on an important 
wartime lesson about the airborne 
divisions. Given their bare-bones orga- 
nization, they had proved to be much 
easier to move than infantry or armored 


Maj. Gens. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
commander of the XVIII Airborne 
Corps, wearing hand grenades 
on his battle dress harness, and 
James Gavin, commander of the 
82d Airborne Division, converse in 
Belgium, 20 January 1945. 


Jumpmaster 2d Lt. M. J. Dugan after 
a successful jump during Exercise 
SnowproP in New York, 
December 1947 


outfits. This had been true even for long- 
distance ground movement, as com- 
manders observed during the Battle of 
the Bulge. Therefore, when the Pentagon 
carefully chose the postwar force, it rec- 
ognized the airborne potential. The 82d 
at Fort Bragg became the nation’s global 
strategic reserve and the only division 
in the Army retained at full strength. A 
second airborne division, the 11th, also 
remained in the reduced force 
structure. It spent a few years 
on occupation duty in Japan 
before moving to Fort Campbell, 
Kentucky, albeit at a lower level 
of manning. The division’s 187th 
Airborne Infantry, however, 
stayed in the Pacific. 

During the Korean War, all 
of World War II's airborne is- 
sues came into play. Despite 
short-fuse planning, the 187th 
in October 1950 and March 
1951 smoothly executed daytime 
drops in support of advances by 
ground forces, the first north 
of P’yongyang and the second near 
Munsan-ni, north of Seoul. New types 
of planes put each group of paratroopers 
on the ground swiftly and in much more 
compact drop zones. That both failed 
to trap large hostile forces was a func- 
tion of the enemy’s rapid retreat—the 
same issue that had canceled numerous 
operations in France. After General 
Matthew B. Ridgway took command of 
the Eighth Army, he expanded on his 
earlier airborne experiences and used 
the 187th, which had been relieved from 
its divisional assignment, as his special 
on-call reserve. 

The Cold War held much greater 
long-term significance for the creation of 
anew American vision of conflict. More 
troops went to Europe than Asia during 
the Korean War as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) grew into 
the key defensive alliance containing 
the Soviets, and Germany emerged as 
the probable main battlefront. Other 
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regional alliances followed. At the same 
time, Europeans began withdrawing 
from former colonies, creating a power 
vacuum. As a result an emerging “third 
world” became yet another area in which 
the West confronted the Communists. 
The need to react to the Soviet threat 
provided the inspiration that took air- 
borne developments beyond what had 
been essentially a tactical level and into 
a contingency paradigm. 

After World War II, mobility and 
increasing resources gave innovative 
airborne thinkers a chance to experi- 
ment and grow. So did the Air Force’s 
fielding of new generations of aircraft. 
The C-82 Packet and C-119 Flying 
Boxcar extended airborne forces’ tacti- 
cal reach, and more importantly they 
could put out two sticks at a time and, 
using a rear door, could deliver signifi- 
cantly larger cargo pallets and equip- 
ment. Advances in aircraft capacity 
quickly eliminated gliders, converting 


all airborne units to the use of para- 
chutes. (The ubiquitous T-10 para- 
chute system began its half-century of 
service in the 1950s.) At the same time, 
the Army searched for new weapons to 
overcome the relative lack of combat 
power of airborne units that left them 
vulnerable to counterattack. 

An evolutionary process began. Its 
roots lay in the various joint exercises 
carried out as readiness training for the 
82d, starting with SNOWDROP in 1947 
and COMBINE in 1950. The exercises 
had a secondary role as experiments 
with new equipment and techniques. 
For example, Exercise SWARMER (1950) 
conducted the first heavy-drop of how- 
itzers and jeeps on pallets. Exercise TEST 
DROP explicitly evaluated new 
heavy-drop ideas derived from the 
CBI initiatives, increasing the size 
of loads to over ten tons. 

The vision continued to grow 
during the 1950s. Each new plane 
entering the Air Force inven- 
tory expanded the potential for 
airborne employment. Larger 
capacity transports, like the 200- 
man C-124 Globemaster II, al- 
lowed swifter reinforcement of an 
airhead. The C-130 Hercules and 
C-123 Provider, both designed to 
use dirt airstrips, also extended the 
practical range of drops and their 
accuracy. With the C—130’s capacity of 
sixty-four jumpers and the Air Force’s 
ability to conduct in-flight refueling, 
airborne operations now entered the 
operational level of warfare. 

At the same time that new equipment 
and techniques moved beyond the limi- 
tations faced in World War II and Korea, 
the world continued to change. The pos- 
sibility of a nuclear battlefield seriously 
challenged the Department of Defense 
and produced an interservice scramble 
for dollars. For the Army at large, these 
years, the so-called Pentomic Era, ap- 
peared to bea period of constant change 
and experimentation.' The Army devel- 
oped a longer-range plan that provided 
more responsive unit organization and 
a new generation of weapons. General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, the Army’s chief of 
staff, selected the airborne division for 
the first scrutiny in the reorganization 
process in order to strip it down and 
make it fully deployable by air. 
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Not every development came in the 
realm of organization and equipment. 
As the buildup in Europe progressed, a 
better means of command and control 
had to be found for the general reserve 
forces in the continental United States. 
On 21 May 1951, the Army reactivated 
the XVIII Airborne Corps to perform 
this mission. Exercise SAGE BRUSH, in- 
volving 140,000 men, realistically tested 
large-scale deployment in 1955, as did 
SWIFT STRIKE I and IT in 1960 and 1961, 
respectively. 

For the Army, the key organizational 
innovation came in May 1958 with 
the formation of the Strategic Army 
Corps (STRAC), using XVUI Airborne 
Corps as a base. A joint headquarters, 
U.S. Strike Command (STRICOM), 
followed in 1962. Unity of action and 
the impetus of the Berlin crisis quickly 
expanded STRAC into a two-corps 
formation, adding III Corps as a heavy 
force. The added element would have to 
move at a slower pace and arrive in the- 
ater as a second layer of reinforcement. 
Throughout these years, Washington 
assumed that the deployment would 
be to Europe. 

The 82d, however, had been given an 
additional mission in 1953 to act as the 
Western Hemisphere reaction force—an 
expanded vision of the Caribbean force 
of World War II. Smaller exercises such 
as BANYAN TREE and TOWERS MOON 
validated this tasking by successfully 
moving elements to Alaska, Panama, 
and Greenland. But the Army also con- 
sidered basing some airborne troops 
closer to threatened areas. In 1956, the 
11th Airborne Division deployed to 
Germany and provided the U.S. Euro- 
pean Command with a theater airborne 
capability. The experiment proved to be 
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Members of the 505th Airborne Infantry maneuver during 
Exercise Snoworop in New York, December 1947. 


less than fully successful. The command 
did not have the capability to sustain 
the specialized training and equipment 
required, nor did the Air Force keep 
enough transports in Europe to sus- 
tain an airborne division’s proficiency. 
And the fact that paratroopers were all 
volunteers made operating within the 
GYROSCOPE system of unit rotations 
extremely difficult. The 11th was inac- 
tivated in Germany in mid-1958. 

Two of the 11th’s airborne battle 
groups were, however, retained in Ger- 
many and assigned to the 24th Infantry 
Division. One of these airborne elements 
proved its worth in July 1958 when con- 
cerns about the security of the govern- 
ment in Lebanon led President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to dispatch a joint task 
force to calm that country, a commit- 
ment given the name Operation BLUE 
BAT. The 1st Airborne Battle Group, 
187th Infantry, flew to Beirut as the 
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heart of the Army’s contribution to the 
force, arriving four days after the Sixth 
Fleet had landed the initial contingent 
of marines. The other airborne battle 
group remained on standby but did not 
need to deploy. The mission succeeded 
without the need to resort to violence, 
and the Army troops returned to their 
home stations in October. 

A second, less widely known opera- 
tion that took place six years later con- 
firmed the belief that rapid reaction to 
crisis suited airborne forces. A complex 
and bloody civil war erupted in the 
Congo Republic (now the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo) in the years after 
it achieved independence from Belgium 
in 1960. The imminent possibility of a 
massacre of European hostages by the 
troops of one faction in Stanleyville 
(now Kisangani) in 1964 demanded a 
swift rescue mission. While the disor- 
der in the Congo was not directly an 
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American problem, the United States 
was concerned that the Soviets might 
attempt to exploit the crisis. In Opera- 
tion DRAGON ROUGE and the follow-on 
DRAGON NOIR, U.S. Air Force planes 
from Europe moved a parachute bat- 
talion task force into position and then 
conducted several successful drops and 
extractions, which resolved the hostage 
crisis. This time, however, the airborne 
troops were Belgian, not American. 
Soon after President John F. Ken- 
nedy took office in 1961, he initiated 
a doctrine of “flexible response.” In 
addition to preparing to confront the 
Communists in large-scale conventional 
or nuclear conflict, the United States 
sought an enhanced capacity to react 
to indirect attacks in the third world. 
Lebanon had made clear that speed 
rather than size mattered most in put- 
ting out “brushfires.” Paratroopers were 





ideally suited for such action. At home, 
the XVIII Airborne Corps had two full 
divisions, the 82d and 101st. In 1963, a 
brigade of the 8th Infantry Division in 
Germany assumed the airborne capa- 
bility of the 24th Infantry Division, and 
the 173d Airborne Brigade stood up in 
Okinawa to respond to rapid-reaction 
requirements in the Pacific. Smaller air- 
borne elements in Alaska and Panama 
had more limited assignments. 

As a result of the challenge to “think 
outside the box” posed by flexible re- 
sponse, the Army set about trying to find 
new ways to employ combat power. Lt. 
Gen. Hamilton H. Howze, commanding 
the XVIII Airborne Corps, chaired a 
special study group composed primarily 
of paratroopers. The Howze Board was 
as influential as the Swing Board and 
TC 113. The report the board issued 
on 20 August 1962 discussed how the 


Army could best employ helicopters and 
fixed-wing aircraft to carry out vertical 
operations. It recommended three dif- 
ferent types of light, easily deployable 
units designed to fight in Europe. 
Howze’s proposed airmobile divi- 
sion would have 450 aircraft, making 
it capable of inserting an entire brigade 
combat team in a single lift, a goal that 
had never been attained during World 
War II or the Korean War. Unlike an air- 
borne division subject to separate Army 
and Air Force chains of command, the 
ground commander of an airmobile 
division would exercise total control. 
Helicopters did not have the range to 
create airheads as deep as the airborne 
could, but they furnished significantly 
better mobility once committed and like 
the old gliders could move more power- 
ful weapons into position to support the 
lightly armed infantry. In that respect, 
an airmobile force complemented para- 
troopers. The other two proposals met 
stiffer resistance. The Air Force success- 
fully turned back the notion of an all- 
Army fixed-wing air transport brigade 
in a roles-and-missions disagreement. 
The Howze Board's proposed air cavalry 
combat brigade, which would have been 
ideal for tank-killing in economy of force 
terms, had to be deferred because the 
required weapons and equipment were 
not yet off the drawing board. 
Washington authorized the forma- 
tion of units to carry out detailed test- 
ing. In October and November 1964, 
Exercise AIR ASSAULT II completed 
the evaluation. It was a high tempo 
exercise in the Southeast that pitted 


the 82d Airborne Division against the 


U.S. paratroopers conduct a practice jump during the Korean War, c. January 1951. 
11th Air Assault Division. The exercise 
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demonstrated that the new light combat 
unit could have enough power to fight 
on the European battlefield without 
having to sacrifice the strategic or 
theater mobility found in an airborne 
division. The Department of the Army 
thereupon again inactivated the 11th 
and drew on its resources to reorganize 
the 1st Cavalry Division as an airmobile 
organization. With this step, the XVIII 
Airborne Corps in July 1965 controlled 
two airborne divisions—the 82d and 
101st—and one airmobile division. 

In many ways 1965 was the pivotal 
year for an emerging third American 
way of war. Exercise DEEP FURROW sent 
the 3d Brigade of the 82d to Turkey to 
carry out joint airborne operations with 
that NATO ally. Instead of using units 
based in Europe, this time STRICOM 
furnished the troops. It was a notable 
success. The exercise also included the 
first use of the C-130 mounted “Jack- 
pot” Army-Air Force command and 
control platform, which significantly 
reduced coordination difficulties en- 
countered in previous drops. 

That same year, an even more im- 
portant demonstration took place in 
the Dominican Republic. Marines 
had gone ashore to secure the U.S. 
Embassy after fighting broke out in 
April between competing Dominican 
factions. President Lyndon B. Johnson 
determined that the addition of U.S. 
Army forces in a combined task force 
commanded by Army Lt. Gen. Bruce 
Palmer Jr. was necessary to thwart 
possible Cuban support for the leftist 
faction. As the new commander of the 
XVII Airborne Corps, Palmer drew 
heavily on his Fort Bragg staff as he 
built his task force headquarters. His 
combat troops came from the 82d, 
as did most of the support elements. 
The division could have jumped in, 
but because friendly forces controlled 
the airport there was no need. Ironi- 
cally, it took longer than expected to 
offload supplies, introducing a major 
potential problem. Operation POWER- 
PACK ended the strife in the Caribbean 
nation. Most Americans, however, 
overlooked the operation because of 
events in Vietnam. 

President Johnson also ordered 
U.S. ground units into action in South 
Vietnam in 1965, putting airborne evo- 
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lution on hold. The Pacific ready reac- 
tion force, the 173d Airborne Brigade, 
became in May the first U.S. Army 
combined arms organization to go in, 
and it could use deployment experience 
gained the previous year in an exercise 
in Thailand. It would remain on jump 
status and on 22 February 1967, during 
Operation JUNCTION CITY, dropped a 
battalion team to reinforce ground ele- 
ments. This was one of the original mis- 
sions set out in TC 113, and yet it drew 
intense criticism within the Army from 
soldiers who did not realize that it is the 
fastest way to put additional combat 
power into action. In this case, despite 
having to make two passes because the 
DZ was so narrow, the insertion took 
only ten minutes. 

Three other airborne brigades also 
served in Vietnam. The Ist Brigades of 
both the 101st Airborne and 1st Cavalry 
Divisions deployed in 1965 on jump 
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status but did not remain on that status 
very long because the Army could train 
only enough qualified parachutists to 
sustain the 82d in a posture to meet its 
reaction force responsibilities. After 
the 1968 Tet offensive, Washington 
dispatched that division’s 3d Brigade 
to Vietnam on a limited tour and acti- 
vated a 4th Brigade at Fort Bragg in its 
absence. None of the divisional brigades 
carried out an airborne operation in 
Vietnam. On the other hand, several less 
visible developments with airborne sig- 
nificance took place during the Vietnam 
War. The air-droppable M551 Sheridan 
armored reconnaissance vehicle entered 
combat for the first time, making it 
possible for paratroopers to have an 
armored vehicle at last. And the Low 
Altitude Parachute Extraction System 
(LAPES) created yet another way to 
deliver supplies and heavy equipment 
without having to land. 

Losing sight of what happened to the 
airborne community during the 1970s 
due to the turmoil caused by the need to 
rebuild the Army is easy. Because para- 
troopers had always been volunteers, 
adjustment to an all-volunteer military 
posed less of a problem than elsewhere. 
Outwardly, the biggest change came 
from opening airborne qualification 
to women.’ Institutionally, however, 
the most important development was 
the increased continuity of personnel 
produced by an expanded professional 
cadre. A number of airborne units 
survived the armed forces’ sharp re- 
ductions in this decade—most at Fort 
Bragg, but also small elements in Ger- 
many, the Pacific, Alaska, and Panama. 
Individuals desiring to serve in airborne 
units therefore had a well-defined ca- 
reer pattern of repetitive assignments. 
And those led, in turn, to an enhanced 
“learning curve” for both officers and 
noncommissioned officers. 

In October 1983, the armed forces re- 
ceived a major wake-up call. Turmoil in 
the small Caribbean island of Grenada 
coupled with the possibility of Cuban 
involvement led President Ronald W. 
Reagan to initiate Operation URGENT 
FurRY. To say that this joint enterprise 
went less than smoothly would be an 
understatement. The Army’s role began 
with the seizure of the Point Salines air- 
field by members of a ranger battalion 


inserted by parachute assault, 
but, due to aircraft mechanical 
problems, difficulties ensued. 
No one in the U.S. Atlantic 
Command headquarters that 
conducted the mission un- 
derstood airborne operations. 
To compound matters, the 
planners bypassed the XVIII 
Airborne Corps and dealt directly 
with the 82d, not realizing which 
echelon conducted the key planning 
activities. As a result, the division did 
not jump and had to make a last-min- 
ute adjustment to land in C-130s. That, 
in turn, caused logistical chaos because 
critical support units were pushed to 
the tail of the airflow. 

Many reforms followed Operation 
URGENT FuRY. The most important 
of these created an explicit, defined 
approach to urgent military operations 
as a complement to the two traditional 
ways of war identified by Professor 
Weigley. The concept of contingency 
operations represents the culmination 
of the innovations started with the cre- 
ation of the Parachute Test Platoon. For 
forty years, airborne units had clearly 
made the best rapid reaction force, 
and they amassed a long record of ag- 
gressively exploiting tactical situations 
when committed. Improvements in Air 
Force capabilities had steadily extended 
the range of their operations, the speed 
of getting the force on the ground, the 
precision of landings, and the compact- 
ness of drop zones. 

However, several defects remained 
troublesome. Airborne soldiers still 
suffered from being less heavily armed 
than most enemies’ conventional forc- 
es. And an airborne contingency force 
still lacked a robust support structure. 

Experimentation over time went a 
long way toward solving the former 
problem. The introduction of drop- 
pable weapons like the TOW antitank 
missile and the M198 155-mm. howit- 
zer added punch. Replacing the jeep, 
Gamma Goat, and other small vehicles 
with the High Mobility Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) added 
very important ground mobility after 
the drop. Intense effort also went into 
a constant search for new tactics to in- 
crease lethality. In 1990, for example, a 
brigade of the 82d went to the National 
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A member of the 82d Airborne Division struggles with his parachute after landing at 
Pope Air Force Base, North Carolina, during Exercise Neptune Il, August 1977. 


Training Center specifically to test itself 
against an armored foe. 

The Army solved the second large 
problem by expanding the XVIII Air- 
borne Corps to include the full range 
of combat support and combat service 
support units, all with rapid deploy- 
ment capability, including parachute 
elements in most cases. And with the 
corps working habitually with air- 
borne, air assault, light, and even heavy 
divisions, it could tailor a force for any 
mission with a minimum of confusion. 
Furthermore, the closer coordina- 
tion with the Air Force stimulated by 
AirLand Battle doctrine led to more 
efficient use of jet transports such as 
the C-141 Starlifter and to the develop- 
ment of aerial refueling capability that 
literally placed the entire globe within 
reach. In turn, this let the corps con- 
centrate its units at bases in the United 
States, facilitating enhanced training 
and simplified loading. 

Many of the smaller defects that had 
plagued World War II jumps were also 
solved during the 1980s. For example, 
cross-loading units eliminated the risk 
of a vital capability being lost if a plane 
were shot down or had to divert. The 
creation of light divisions revitalized 
the TC 113 mission of securing an 
airhead for landing follow-on forces. 
This option became so important that 
a basic airfield seizure package became 


a routine contingency capability, espe- 
cially since it was easily adjusted to fit 
a specific mission. 

A rigorous program of emergency 
deployment exercises ensured that 
within eighteen hours of notification 
the first planeload of troops would be 
“wheels up.” A radical change in how 
force packages were built brought 
about another huge advance. Instead 
of identifying units and then having 
to decide what to cut if enough planes 
didn’t arrive, the corps designed stan- 
dard “packets” built around weapons 
systems. This one step made accom- 
plishing last-minute changes a rela- 
tively simple matter. Taken together, 
the tactical and logistical growth com- 
pleted the transformation of traditional 
airborne missions into a self-contained 
contingency capability. During the 
opening days of Operation DESERT 
SHIELD in 1990, when the XVIII Air- 
borne Corps learned about an aircraft's 
availability only as the plane landed at 
Pope Air Force Base, North Carolina, 
having a variety of packets ready to load 
provided total flexibility and avoided 
wasting precious time. 

But most of all, such operations 
became viable because the airborne 
community learned how to think in 
a very specific way. Mental agility 
achieved through constant practice and 
study kept challenges from becoming 
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overwhelming. Contingency planners 
expected the unexpected and learned 
to anticipate problems as a result of 
innumerable exercises and simulations. 
Repetitive assignments turned officers 
and senior noncommissioned officers 
into a close-knit community founded 
on trust and shared experiences. 

The first indication of how well these 
changes had been internalized came 
in 1988 when troops of the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua raided Contra 
rebel weapons caches near the border 
with Honduras and failed to respect 
the international frontier. The corps 
reacted quickly, dispatching a task 
force drawn from the 82d and the 7th 
Infantry Division (Light) for Opera- 
tion GOLDEN PHEASANT. Such speed 
intimidated the Nicaraguans, especially 
after the airborne troops conducted 
several demonstration jumps. 

The definitive proof that contingency 
operations worked came the follow- 
ing year in Panama. Operation JUST 
CAUSE benefited greatly from almost a 
century of U.S. Army presence in that 
country and from adequate time for a 
deliberate planning process, and it was 
developed with greater sophistication 
than any prior operation. The planners 
introduced a number of new objectives 
that helped to strengthen the contin- 
gency approach. They explicitly tried to 
minimize casualties on both sides and 
to avoid collateral damage. They inten- 
tionally applied overwhelming force 
to bring combat to a rapid conclusion. 
And most importantly, they created 
a mechanism for avoiding “mission 
creep’—the old airborne problem of 
not being able to pull out of the line so 
that it could reconstitute and resume 
the ability to jump again. 

The result was one of the most com- 
plex (but not complicated) operation 
plans in history, requiring the simulta- 
neous execution of twenty-seven sepa- 


General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
commander of the U.S. Central 
Command, congratulates General 
Luck at Ratha, Saudi Arabia, after 
Operation Desert Storn, 

18 March 1991. 
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rate missions and utilizing troops from 
the 82d and 7th, in-country forces, 
and the entire 75th Ranger Regiment. 
Meticulous planning and rehearsals 
continually adjusted and improved 
the plan. Then on 20 December 1989 
the XVIII Airborne Corps, serving as 
a joint task force, unleashed a lightning 
strike. The Rangers carried out two 
separate airfield seizures by parachute 
assault. A brigade task force of the 82d 
then jumped onto one of those fields in 
order to place three battalions on the 
ground as fast as possible. It then swiftly 
performed three separate air assaults 
using in-country helicopters. Other 
paratroopers went into action from 
landing craft and wheeled vehicles. 
Operation JUST CAUSE lasted slightly 
more than a month, and, while it was 
under way, the XVIII Airborne Corps 
retained the capability to execute two 


other airfield seizures anywhere around 
the world. 

As soon as the corps returned to 
Fort Bragg, it began instituting further 
advances. The 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion (Air Assault) and 24th Infantry 
Division (Mechanized) brought their 
deployment methods into line almost 
immediately, and the remaining corps 
units began to do the same. Then, in 
August 1990, Iraq invaded Kuwait. The 
U.S. response marked the pinnacle of 
contingency warfare. The XVIII Air- 
borne Corps immediately deployed its 
lead elements by air and shipped its 
heavy equipment by sea.’ While the 
deployment substantially resembled 
the 1960s STRAC approach, it was 
carried out on a much more massive 
scale, across much greater distances, 
and in less time thanks to evolving 
contingency techniques. 


Then, in August 1990, 
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At the peak of Operation DESERT 
SHIELD, the corps controlled four 
divisions—one airborne, one air assault, 
one mechanized, and one armored— 
along with an armored cavalry regiment, 
two combat aviation brigades, and a 
complete array of supporting forces, all 
told well over 100,000 soldiers. When 
President George H. W. Bush ordered 
offensive action, Operation DESERT 
STORM, the corps shifted its troops un- 
detected several hundred miles inland 
and then swept across Iraq to the Eu- 
phrates River and victory in a mere one 
hundred hours. The incredible difficulty 
of changing its posture and mission so 
swiftly and of advancing across distances 
that no American land force had ever 
before conquered so quickly is hard to 
appreciate. That it was done without 
crisis and with minimal casualties is 
almost unbelievable. After this triumph, 
the corps promptly returned to Fort 
Bragg and reconstituted its forced-entry 
capability. 

The Gulf War remains the ultimate 
expression of American contingency 
warfare. Under the guidance of XVIII 
Airborne Corps commanders James J. 
Lindsay, John W. Foss, Carl W. Stiner, 
and Gary E. Luck, each of whom would 
become a four-star general, the various 
strands of airborne development had 
by 1991 come together to form a dif- 
ferent way of thinking. Contingency 
operations are characterized by speed 
and ferocity, by mental and physical 
agility, and by an ability to think in three 
dimensions. They are as inherently joint 
as the original parachute and glider 
efforts. They are intentionally short in 
duration to preserve the nation’s ability 
to react to new threats—ifa longer pres- 
ence is required the mission is handed 
off to conventional forces. 

Since 1991 the contingency way of 
war has been expanded to include 
employment in support of civilian 
authorities and to deal with natural 
disasters. The former role can actually 
be traced back to 1957 when the 101st 
was sent to Little Rock to protect the 
civil rights of African-American stu- 
dents. The latter has its roots in the use 
of the 555th Parachute Infantry Battal- 
ion during World War II to jump into 
forests to combat fires set by Japanese 
balloons and includes more recent 


responses to hurricanes. Sometimes 
the contingency method can succeed 
without the need to carry out an as- 
sault. Operation UPHOLD DEMOC- 
RACY in 1994 was to have started with 
a full division jump into Haiti by the 
82d—the first division-size jump since 
1945 and the only one that would have 
ever been accomplished in a single 
lift. In this case, the division turned 
around in the air; the mere knowledge 
that it was on its way proved enough 
to cause capitulation. 

What sets contingency warfare apart 
from Professor Weigley’s two “ways? 
Unlike the conventional method, con- 
tingency does not seek to destroy an 
enemy's armed forces or society—it 
aims for surgical precision. Decapitating 
an opponent and convincing him that 
he cannot resist are achieved without 
inflicting any more casualties or dam- 
age than is absolutely required. Speed 
of action and reaction take the place of 
bombardment and relentless attack. Un- 
like “partisan” warfare, the contingency 
approach is very much a function of 
highly trained regular forces. It does not 
attempt to blend into the population, 
quite the contrary. It is an open show 
of power intended to convince an op- 
ponent to neither resist nor to initiate a 
guerrilla war. 

The Global War on Terrorism poses 
challenges to the Army that it has not 
faced before. As in other times, it must 
devise a strategy, appropriate tactics, 
techniques, procedures, and organi- 
zational models to meet the current 
situation. Part of that process draws on 
the contingency approach, part on the 
older ways. Which path the military 
will eventually select and where it will 
wind up are yet to be determined. But 
they are questions for prophets, not 
historians. 






































Notes 


This article is an edited version of a presenta- 
tion made on 16 September 2008 in Arlington, 
Virginia, in the Lemnitzer Lecture Series spon- 
sored by the Institute of Land Warfare of the 
Association of the United States Army. 

1. The Pentomic Army was a term coined by 
General Maxwell B. Taylor in an effort to compete 
for funds with the Air Force and Navy. 


2. On 14 December 1973, Pvts. Rita Johnson 
and Joyce Kutsch received their jump wings. 
The one-hundredth graduate, Pvt. Rita Lewis 
Los, earned hers on 18 April 1975 and went on 
to become the first female pathfinder, jump- 
master, and “Black Hat.” 

3. The first plane departing Pope Air Force Base 
carried the corps assault command post, and it was 
followed almost immediately by the lead company 
team from the 82d. 
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“The cold passed reluctantly from the 
earth, and the retiring fogs revealed an 
army stretched out on the hills, rest- 
ing. As the landscape changed from 
brown to green, the army awakened, 
and began to tremble with eagerness at 
the noise of rumors.”’ So the novelist 
Stephen Crane described the Army of 
the Potomac in April 1863, waking like 
a huge beast from a winter’s hiberna- 
tion. During the American Civil War, 
opposing forces fought no great battles 
between the beginning of January 
(Murfreesboro, Tennessee) and early 
May 1863 (Chancellorsville, Virginia). 
Nowadays, people speak of twenty-four 
hours when few newsworthy events oc- 
cur as “a slow news day.” In nineteenth- 
century wars, winter and early spring 
were a slow news season, as great 
armies waited for the dirt roads of that 
era to dry out before they attempted any 
overland movement. 

This was not true of Union troops 
in tiny coastal enclaves farther south. 
Established as a supply base for the 


naval blockade of Confederate ports, 
the beachhead around Beaufort, South 
Carolina, was home to thousands of 
former slaves who simply remained 
on offshore islands when their mas- 
ters made for the mainland at the first 
sight of a Union war vessel. Too few 
in number to advance inland, federal 
troops moved from point to point along 
the coast by ship, then up tidal rivers 
and through swamps in river steamers 
and small boats. During the first week 
of March 1863, one such expedition 
steamed away from the federal base 
at Beaufort, bound for Jacksonville, 
Florida, and Confederate-held territory 
along the St. John’s River. The nine 
hundred troops aboard the transports 
made this venture different from any 
previous raids. Nearly all were black 
men, former slaves freed from bond- 
age just months earlier. Their officers, 
white men appointed from Union 
regiments serving near Beaufort, were 
not the only ones eager to see how the 
troops would behave in action; high- 
ranking Union generals and civilian 
officials of the Lincoln administration 
also took a keen interest in the project 
of arming black soldiers, especially 
former slaves. 

In Firebrand of Liberty, Stephen V. 
Ash tells the story of this force: the 
black men who joined the first two 
regiments of South Carolina Colored 
Infantry, the Northern abolitionists 
who organized them, the mission of the 
units during their short stay in Florida, 
and Ash’s opinion of the results of the 
expedition. This distinguished historian 
is the author of Middle Tennessee Soci- 
ety Transformed, 1860-1870: War and 
Peace in the Upper South and When 
the Yankees Came: Conflict and Chaos 
in the Occupied South, 1861-1865, 
among other books. In this volume, 
he draws on a rich variety of sources: 
besides official documents, the New 


Englanders who officered the regiments 
left rich troves of personal papers, and 
the federal base in South Carolina was 
only afew days by ship from New York 
City, where newspapers published ac- 
counts of the expedition as fast as they 
arrived during the season when most 
armies slept. 

Ash has produced a well-researched 
and readable account of the expedi- 
tion’s beginnings and the few weeks 
the force spent in Florida before an 
indecisive general in South Carolina 
recalled the troops to take part in his 
offensive against Confederate-held 
Charleston. The cast of characters alone 
is worth the price of the book: Prince 
Rivers, former slave, sergeant, future 
state legislator; Thomas W. Higginson 
and James Montgomery, the first a New 
England abolitionist, the other a veteran 
of “Bleeding Kansas,” two colonels 
with vastly different styles of leader- 
ship; other officers and men of the two 
regiments; and the “Gideonites,” New 
England teachers and social reformers 
who descended on the South Carolina 
Sea Islands soon after a Union force 
landed there in late 1861. Nor does the 
author neglect Lyman D. Stickney, an 
associate of President Abraham Lin- 
coln’s secretary of the treasury, who 
hoped to make a fortune in occupied 
parts of the South. Such men followed 
federal armies wherever cotton could 
be found, seized or bought, and sold. 

Ash’s contention, included in the 
book’s title, that the South Carolina 
Colored Infantry “changed the course 
of the Civil War” is open to question. 
He believes that newspaper accounts 
of the expedition, especially one in the 
Washington Evening Star of 24 March 
1863, moved Lincoln to act on the 
intention he had announced months ear- 
lier in the Emancipation Proclamation 
to recruit black soldiers for military and 
naval service. Fortunately for the au- 
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thor’s idea, no contradictory evidence 
is available from cabinet officers or 
Lincoln’s aides, all of whom neglected 
their diaries for varying periods during 
the second half of March. A number 
of other considerations, though, tend 
to dissuade the reader from endorsing 
Ash’s thesis wholeheartedly. 

By the winter of 1863, the North obvi- 
ously needed new sources of manpower 
merely to continue the war, let alone 
to win it. Long casualty lists published 
in Northern newspapers throughout 
1862 shocked public opinion; volun- 
teers answered the president’s call that 
summer less eagerly than they had a 
year before. On 3 March, Congress 
passed the Enrollment Act, which 
provided for conscription to augment 
the Union’s armies. By that time, tens 
of thousands of escaped slaves had 
fled to federal outposts wherever they 
appeared throughout the slave-holding 
states and had been working as civilian 
laborers for the Army—the Corps of 
Engineers, Quartermaster Corps, and 
other departments—for twenty-two 
months. 

Putting these black men in uniform 
strengthened the Union cause and 
provided a source of income for them 
and their families, and a well-marked 
path, abolitionists hoped, from slavery 
to citizenship. Moreover, military 
discipline afforded a means of control 
over thousands of potentially unruly 
“contrabands,” as the escaped slaves 
were usually called. Settling this issue 
also provided a side benefit to Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton. The secre- 
tary had grown to detest the Army’s 
chief administrative officer, Adjutant 
General Lorenzo Thomas, and sending 
Thomas to organize black regiments in 
the Mississippi valley was an ideal way 
to get him out of Washington.’ These 
new black regiments could guard the 
rear of Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant’s 
army as it moved toward Vicksburg 
that spring. All of these factors, long 
in gestation, bore on Lincoln’s deci- 
sion to raise black regiments and must 
have seemed more compelling than a 
few newspaper accounts that may have 
caught the president’s attention during 
a slow news season. 

Despite all this, Firebrand of Liberty 
is valuable for several reasons. One 
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is that the action takes place outside 
the major theaters of the war. Until 
early 1864, when Grant assumed 
overall command of Union land forces, 
roughly half of federal soldiers spent 
their time guarding lines of commu- 
nications or occupying Southern cities 
and coastal enclaves, rather than serv- 
ing with the main armies. A book like 
this may help to dispel somewhat the 
public’s “battlefield park” image of 
the Civil War. Another of the book’s 
valuable characteristics is its illustra- 
tion of relations between the Army and 
other federal agencies, in this case the 
Navy and the Treasury Department. 
Treasury agents swarmed throughout 
the occupied South, buying and selling 
cotton to finance the Union war effort 
and trying to organize the labor and, 
to some extent, the personal lives, of 
former slaves, while the Army, Navy, 
and Treasury competed for that labor. 
Army officers themselves differed as to 
whether black Southerners should be 
enlisted and put in uniform or employed 
solely as manual laborers. Events in the 
coastal region around Beaufort offer 
a concentrated look at problems that 
occurred across the South as Union 
armies advanced. Firebrand of Liberty 
therefore deserves the attention of any 
reader interested in the Civil War. 
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1864-1901 


By Roger D. Cunningham 
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Review by Frank N. Schubert 


Over the last decade or so, Roger 
Cunningham has made a name for 
himself with his articles on black 
participation in state military units 
in the post-Civil War nineteenth 
century. Some of these essays ap- 
peared here in Army History; others 
were published in state journals, and 
some of these have won awards. All 
of them have been meticulously re- 
searched, well organized, and clearly 
written. This book, the author’s first, 
reflects the diligent scholarship that 
has marked his previous work. 

The Black Citizen-Soldiers of Kan- 
sas starts with a review of black 
volunteer soldiers in the Civil War 
Army and ends with a discussion of 
the role of the 23d Kansas Infantry 
in the postwar occupation of Cuba. 
These are the bookends; the main 
focus is on the years between, and 
the handful of company-size orga- 
nizations in various towns. Chapter 
2 looks at the organization, train- 
ing, and distribution of state forces, 
and the next four deal with specific 
African-American organizations in 
particular towns: Chapter 3 cov- 
ers Topeka and Lawrence; Chapter 
4 concerns Wyandotte, Olathe, 
and Atchison; Chapter 5 revisits 
Topeka and looks at Leavenworth; 
and Chapter 6 covers Wichita and 
Kansas City. These chapters tell the 
stories of the particular companies 


that emerged in these towns clearly 
and well, while giving us a feel for the 
details of the lives of some of the men 
who participated in units and who in 
several cases served in the Civil War 
and the Indian-fighting Army. The 
stories also document the racism that 
condemned these people to inferior- 
ity in their roles, their equipment, 
and in-state financial support. 

This same racism gave rise to the 
establishment of a wide range of 
separate black social institutions 
throughout the country and only 
intensified toward the end of the 
century due to white violence and 
the spread of institutionalized seg- 
regation with the blessing of the 
Supreme Court. The state of Kansas 
made sure these black companies 
would not “serve,” first by denying 
them entry into the Kansas National 
Guard, when it was established 
in 1885, then by refusing to allow 
the companies to organize into a 
larger battalion or regiment. In 1887, 
when Kansas voters struck the word 
“white” from the state constitution, 
they relegated blacks to the “reserve 
militia.” Blacks were on the bus, but 
nowhere near the front. Their situa- 
tion differed little from that of black 
militia in the staunchly segregation- 
ist state of Texas.’ 

And so it remained. In parades 
they marched at the rear, and when 
the state armed them at all, they 
received poor and often unservice- 
able weapons and equipment. As the 
author notes, the following says it all: 
“Issuing defective arms and equip- 
ment to the black companies was a 
pretty clear indication that the state 
did not envision using them for any 
serious purpose, such as activating 
them during instances of domestic 
disorder’ (p. 183). Indeed, they 
almost never deployed anywhere, 
except in 1894, when the Garfield 
Rifles of Leavenworth were ordered 
to duty guarding company property 
during a coal-mine strike, one of 
many manifestations of the indus- 
trial warfare that swept the West 
that summer. This, the author notes, 
“appears to have been the only time 
that a black militia unit was officially 
activated in Kansas, although .. . 


white companies had been activated 
on several occasions” (p. 125). 

Given this blatant consignment 
to irrelevance, why would these 
African-Americans want to join the 
Kansas militia? Cunningham raises 
a number of reasonable possibilities, 
including some military motives 
such as patriotism and nostalgia for 
the camaraderie of Civil War service 
among the veterans who participated 
in these companies. There was also 
the social side, the interaction and 
mutual support, excursions and 
entertainments, and the possibility 
that a woman might be attracted to 
a snazzy uniform. Of course, these 
reasons were just as likely to lure 
white recruits. Special elements 
of the recent past also would have 
driven blacks to sign up. First, there 
were the pre—-Civil War southern 
proscriptions against blacks carrying 
arms. Second, there was emancipa- 
tion itself. Freedom was not so far 
in the past that African-Americans 
would have forgotten that Union 
arms, including nearly 200,000 black 
soldiers, had brought it about and 
made it stick. For these blacks, the 
right to bear arms probably reso- 
nated with particular force. 

Cunningham does make a solid 
case that they were an important 
part of the black community in their 
towns. These black militia members 
were able to raise funds for their 
own use to compensate for lack of 
state support through various en- 
tertainments, excursions, bazaars, 
sham battles, and the like. They did 
parade as well as raise money, bol- 
stering community pride, and they 
had a positive relationship with the 
black press, which supported them 
by praising their marching and drill, 
by announcing their social functions, 
and by encouraging citizens to at- 
tend their events. 

This useful book plumbs an ob- 
scure phenomenon in the social life 
of black Kansas communities. It nec- 
essarily leaves us with unanswered 
questions about why they did what 
they did and most essentially about 
what they were. The author calls the 
companies “units” and refers to their 
activities as “service.” Yet there was 


almost no “service” in what they did, 
and they were certainly not “units” 
in the sense of being part of larger 
military organizations. 

So what were they? Journalist 
George Schuyler, in his autobiogra- 
phy Black and Conservative, suggests 
a possible answer. Schuyler recalled 
being a teenager in Syracuse, New 
York, in 1909 when he saw his first 
black soldiers, real soldiers from the 
black regular regiments, there for 
maneuvers in upstate New York. 
He was “impressed by their superb 
order and discipline, their haughty 
and immaculate noncommissioned 
officers and their obvious author- 
ity.” He contrasted them to “the 
only colored men in uniforms that 
we had seen... ., our fathers in the 
uniforms of the Knights of Pythias 
and the Odd Fellows, and they 
were simply ludicrous, representing 
nothing.” Black militiamen of the 
late nineteenth century, it seems to 
me, were more like members in a 
club than real soldiers. Additional 
research into black militiamen, in 
Kansas and elsewhere, may shed 
more light on the individuals who 
organized, led, and participated in 
these militia organizations, as well 
as on their role in African-American 
society and culture, but their impor- 
tance appears to center on their own 
communities rather than on their 
military contributions. 
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Dual Review by Victoria Campbell 


Very few Soviet soldiers and junior 
officers have written memoirs about 
their experiences on the Eastern 
Front during World War II, and such 
works are nearly impossible to find in 
English. Stuart Britton, however, has 
translated and edited two such mem- 
oirs, both of which stand out not only 
for their reliability and their degree of 
detail, but for the interesting and very 
human stories they tell. The two works, 
800 Days on the Eastern Front: A Rus- 
sian Soldier Remembers World War II 
by Nikolai Litvin and From Stalingrad 
to Pillau: A Red Army Artillery Officer 
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Remembers the Great Patriotic War by 
Isaak Kobylyanskiy, present uncom- 
mon perspectives of Soviet society and 
the Soviet military experience from 
1942 to 1945. The first is particularly 
valuable since it was written during 
Khrushchev’s thaw. Soldiers were 
not allowed to keep diaries under 
Stalin, so with the exception of off- 
cially sanctioned memoirs during the 
postwar period, the vast majority of 
accounts were recorded long after the 
war. The second was written in 1994 
but is based on the letters Kobylyan- 
skiy sent to his wife. From Stalingrad 
to Pillau thus retains a high level of 
detail and is historically more accurate 
than many contemporary accounts. 
Britton’s genius in selecting these two 
accounts, however, lies not so much in 
their accuracy, but in the interesting 
individuals who tell their fascinating 
stories so well. 

In 800 Days on the Eastern Front, 
anyone experienced with the military 
will recognize Litvin as the quintes- 
sential commander's driver: intelligent, 
resourceful, and an outstanding prob- 
lem solver. A military professional, 
he demonstrated great courage and 
coolness under fire and accepted de- 
served punishment in a penal battalion 
without complaint. Charismatic and 
helpful, he forged relationships to mu- 
tual benefit. One always wonders just 
what he will do next, and reading his 
story is a pleasure. In From Stalingrad 
to Pillau, Kobylyanskiy, an ethnic Jew 
always seeking to prove himself, pro- 
vides a more serious and introspective 
look at his military experience and the 
society around him. Promoted from the 
ranks for his mastery of artillery battery 
operations, he refused to accept full 
Communist Party membership until he 
felt he had proved himself on the field of 
battle. A serious family man, he created 
opportunities to keep in touch not only 
with his own family, but also that of 
his sweetheart’s. Kobylyanskiy’s story 
is not only one of a man driven to give 
his best in all situations, but a poignant 
love story under the most challenging 
of circumstances. 

Collectively, 800 Days on the Eastern 
Front and From Stalingrad to Pillau 
paint a complementary and detailed 
picture of Soviet wartime society and 


how the Soviet Army fought at the 
lowest levels. Both books provide great 
insight into life on the front lines of 
the Eastern Front. The descriptions of 
fighting the Germans in villages and 
trenches, the constant struggles with 
lice, the unending foot marches, and 
the continual encounters with artil- 
lery bombardments come as no great 
surprise. Nor do the details of how 
the Soviet Army reorganized after 
major losses and trained its troops 
for critical engagements, although 
they demonstrate the great coordina- 
tion of the Soviet war machine and 
the importance of individual leaders 
in its success or failure. However, the 
discussion of topics such as attitudes 
toward propaganda and commissars, 
the perpetration of war crimes, percep- 
tions of life in other countries, the role 
of personal relationships and patronage 
in the Soviet system, religion in Soviet 
society, and the experiences of women 
and various national groups serving in 
the Soviet Army is what makes these 
volumes so different from other World 
War II memoirs. In addressing topics 
that would have been off limits under 
the Soviet regime, Litvin and Kobylyan- 
skiy honestly express their feelings and 
explain their actions, even when these 
might be viewed unfavorably, lending 
great credibility to their stories. While 
both were loyal Soviet citizens and 
proud of fighting for their motherland, 
their accounts also question the system 
they fought to defend and admit that 
system was not infallible. Such sources 
are very valuable to scholars of the 
Eastern Front. 

In spite of their similar qualities, 
the two works differ in structure and 
focus. 800 Days on the Eastern Front 
is Litvin’s story of how he served as 
an antitank gunner, machine gunner, 
commander's driver, mechanic, and 
line soldier over the course of his 2% 
years in the war. Litvin’s account is pre- 
dominantly a work of military history, 
consisting of detailed tactical vignettes 
framed by Britton’s explanations of 
the overall operation. Although Litvin 
rarely comments on social aspects of 
the war, his vast network of personal 
contacts and his exposure to frontline 
soldiers, rear area troops, and com- 
manders and staff indirectly illustrate 


Soviet social history. Litvin’s chronicle 
was written in the glow of the glory of 
victory in the Great Patriotic War and 
focuses primarily on the tactical level. 
In contrast, Kobylyanskiy explicitly sets 
out to provide a social commentary on 
the war and its impact on the Soviet 
Union and clearly writes from a post- 
Cold War perspective. Only about one- 
third of Kobylyanskiy’s book details 
his tactical military experience, while 
the remaining two-thirds is devoted 
to commentary on life in the prewar 
Soviet Union and his thoughts on how 
the war impacted society. Chapters in 
the final section deal with how soldiers 
handled fear; nighttime foot marches; 
being (ethnically) Jewish in the Soviet 
Army; noncombat activities, such as 
meals, hygiene, and leisure; women 
in the Soviet Army; propaganda; and 
relating to the Germans during the war. 
Unlike 800 Days on the Eastern Front, 
Britton’s voice is rarely noticeable in 
From Stalingrad to Pillau, only enter- 
ing the narrative on rare occasions to 
provide immediate context. 

In both works, Britton does a mas- 
terful job of providing supplementary 
information in the body of the text 
and in endnotes. His operational 
context for Litvin’s work is essential 
to making the memoir meaningful at 
anything beyond the individual level 
and accomplishes its task without be- 
ing intrusive. Additionally, Britton’s 
endnotes make clear that he has read 
many accounts of the Eastern Front, 
including some of the memoirs writ- 
ten by much higher level command- 
ers, and his comments enhance the 
reader's understanding of the stories. 
Besides addressing military topics, 
Britton also touches on the nuances 
of language and culture. As a Russian 
speaker, I enjoyed the explanation of 
terms such as grabbing a tongue (tak- 
ing a prisoner) and the drap-marsh 
(the panicked retreat that takes place 
when an army is routed). Britton 
could have chosen, instead, to provide 
a simple translation, but in doing so, 
these works would have lost some of 
their color. Britton also provides his- 
torical context for references made by 
his memoirists, thus giving the reader 
an understanding of where Litvin and 
Kobylyanskiy are coming from. 


Given the very thorough military 
and social background Britton pres- 
ents in his editorial notes and the 
abundant examples of the importance 
of personal relationships in circum- 
venting the system in both books, it is 
surprising that he failed to mention the 
role of patronage and bribery in Soviet 
society. Both Litvin and Kobylyanskiy 
benefited from exploiting personal re- 
lationships, and each chose at certain 
times to bend or ignore the rules when 
it was to his personal benefit. Both 
authors also commented on the role 
of bribery in daily life. Such attitudes 
toward the rule of law and their ac- 
ceptance of such practices as bribery 
and patronage are Soviet legacies that 
many scholars feel help explain why 
Russia is struggling with democracy 
today. It would seem appropriate to 
have remarked on this aspect of Soviet 
society in such thoroughly researched 
and documented works as 800 Days on 
the Eastern Front and From Stalingrad 
to Pillau. 

That slight criticism aside, these are 
both must-reads for scholars of the 
Eastern Front, researchers interested 
in Soviet social history, and military 
history enthusiasts. The fusion of the 
accounts of tactical battles with the 
stories of the soldiers and young of- 
ficers who fought them provides a 
perspective that is not available in the 
officially sanctioned memoirs of senior 
Soviet commanders. Where else could 
five soldiers singing a song earn dinner 
and win over an anti-Soviet Belorussian 
family, who received in return a note 
that perhaps saved their lives in the 
years to come? Or could the Soviets 
surprise the Germans by conducting 
a flank attack through a bay filled with 
knee-deep water? Or could you find 
the repeated questions and concerns 
of Belorussians, Ukrainians, and others 
about collectivization, or witnesses’ ac- 
counts of the deportation of the Crime- 
an Tatars, or a discussion of Muslims 
in the Soviet Army? Where else can 
you read accounts of lice exploding 
by toasting clothing over a campfire, 
tanks driving over soldiers in trenches 
and artillery dropping around them as 
part of training, Soviet soldiers wear- 
ing only their underwear attacking the 
Germans at night, the Soviets getting 





their tanks through the Pripiat swamps, 
or a description of swimming a tank? 
Read 800 Days on the Eastern Front and 
From Stalingrad to Pillau—you will not 
be disappointed. 


Maj. Victoria Campbell is an 
assistant professor of history at the 
United States Military Academy, 
where she teaches the history of 
imperial and Soviet Russia and a 
senior seminar course on Russian and 
Soviet unconventional warfare. 
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Fortress France: The Maginot Line and 
French Defenses in World War II 
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By J. E. Kaufmann and 

H. W. Kaufmann 
Praeger Security International, 2006, 
220 pp., $51.95 


Review by Stephen A. Bourque 


In military and political circles, one of 
the most effective similes is referring to 
something as being akin to the Maginot 
Line: impressive but probably ineffective. 
For many, the phrase conjures images of 
government waste, mistaken strategy, 
and defeatism. As more than one student 
commented to me over the years, “obvi- 
ously the French were hiding behind the 
Maginot Line, that’s why the Germans 
defeated them.” Most readers of this jour- 
nal realize this is a simplistic and unfair 
characterization that ignores the reality 
that most of the French (and British) 
Army was in Belgium when German tank 
units broke through the Ardennes. The 
Maginot Line appeared to give the Allies 
a secure right flank along the Ardennes 
and the German border as the bulk of 
their force moved north into Belgium to 
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confront the Nazis along the Dyle River 
where the Allies could engage the Ger- 
man force on French terms. However, the 
Wehrmacht broke through just north of 
the barrier line, crossed the Meuse, and 
drove deep into the French rear area. A 
lasting symbol of this fight is the stark 
German cemetery along the Chemin des 
Dames, northeast of Soissons, which at- 
tests to the difficulty the Germans actually 
had in penetrating this gap between the 
Maginot Line and the Allied forces. Few 
of the German casualties took place in 
front of the French fortifications, which 
the Nazis wisely chose not to attack. 

J. E. and H. W. Kaufmann wrote a 
comprehensive study that strives to 
place this barrier system, named for 
Great War veteran and politician André 
Maginot, in the context of French his- 
tory and military doctrine. In addition, 
as good researchers, the authors de- 
scribe the minute details of this massive 
barrier system. The principal author, 
J(oseph). E. Kaufmann, is a member of 
the international Site O Society, which 
studies military fortifications. He wrote 
several other books on the Maginot 
Line and modern fortifications in gen- 
eral. The authors are well versed in the 
literature of the French defenses, and 
Fortress France provides the reader 
with a robust bibliography of works 
and documents in English, French, and 
German for further research. 

Organized in seven chapters, the 
authors tell a detailed story of French 
fortifications. The initial chapter visits 
the nature of the construction debate 
and the roles of prominent leaders 
from Maginot, minister of war four 
times between 1922 and 1932, through 
commanders of the postwar French 
Army, including Marshal Henri- 
Philippe Pétain and Generals Marie- 
Eugene Debeney, Maxime Weygand, 
and Maurice Gamelin. As the Kauf- 
manns point out, the experience of the 
Great War led these officers, especially 
Pétain, to conclude that a methodi- 
cal doctrine based on firepower was 
in the best interests of France. Those 
who advocated a way of war based 
on maneuver, most notably General 
Jean-Baptiste Estienne and, later, Col. 
Charles de Gaulle, were out of touch 
with the realities of French political 
and economic difficulties. 
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The French government did not con- 
struct a simple barrier line but enacted 
a comprehensive defensive system de- 
signed to stop an initial German attack. 
The fortification system consisted of 
three major sections in northeast France 
and a barrier system opposite Italy in the 
south. In Chapter 2, “The Maginot Line,” 
the authors describe these fortifications 
in minute detail. Tomasz Idzikowski's 
illustrations amplify the various aspects 
of the fortifications from entrances, to 
weapons, to individual turrets and aid 
the authors’ literary efforts. The chap- 
ter’s ten tables provide comprehensive 
explanations on topics including specific 
weapon systems, concrete protection, 
and fortification funding. Subsequent 
chapters look at other aspects of the 
French military in the 1930s, such as 
tank construction and design, air bases 
and aircraft; warships and naval bases, 
fortifications in French colonies, and the 
manning and organization of the French 
Army on the eve of war. 

The final substantive chapter, “The 
French Army and the Maginot Line at 
War, describes how the Third Republic 
waged its campaign, starting with the 
1939-1940 “Phony War.” The Kauf- 
manns assessment accurately describes 
the conduct of the French Army during 
the German assault in May. They point 
out that, while French soldiers and 
equipment were generally equal to the 
forces they faced and superior to Ger- 
man tanks and artillery, French senior 
officers and staffs failed and “its (French) 
military doctrine encouraged poor 
leadership at a time when independent 
action was needed” (p. 160). The opera- 
tional breakthrough at Sedan, as most 
military historians know, paralyzed the 
French high command and ensured that 
it would never, politically or militarily, 
recover from the German drive to the 
English Channel. As the Germans drove 
west, they encountered the far left flank 
of the Maginot Line. Capturing this 
small and poorly equipped installation, 
called La Ferté, was a propaganda victory 
that, according to the authors, enhanced 
the Germans already impressive success. 
After two days of heavy artillery bom- 
bardment and several failed assaults, 
a German engineer team entered the 
fortification and found almost all one 
hundred French defenders dead. Other 


smaller French fortifications delayed the 
Germans as they continued to attack 
the French flanks and rear. As most of 
the French Army retreated, command- 
ers either integrated the fortifications 
into the new defensive plan or, later, 
developed a method of withdrawing the 
fortress troops. The Kaufmanns excel in 
explaining the role of these fortifications 
in the final hours of French agony and in 
describing the fighting in the north and 
on the Alpine front against the Italians. 

Several aspects of this book bothered 
me. I believe the authors could have pro- 
vided a more robust conclusion. What 
did the fortifications really mean in the 
context of the Second World War? They 
could have elaborated on the use of the 
fortifications by the Germans and the 
French after the war. Also what are the 
lessons of war and society for the reader? 
How do French soldiers, politicians, and 
citizens view the Maginot Line today? In 
addition, I am unsure of the sources of 
the fine illustrations. What blueprints 
or charts did Idzikowski use when he 
prepared his drawings? The tables do 
not identify the source information that 
would allow a researcher the chance for 
further investigation without a careful 
study of the bibliography. 

These are minor quibbles. Fortress 
France is an excellent guide to all aspects 
of French military doctrine and policy in 
the decade before the German invasion. 
Full of details, it would make an excel- 
lent addition to the collection of any 
historian interested in the other side of 
the 1940 campaign or the minutiae of 
fortification construction. Service school 
libraries would certainly benefit by add- 
ing this book to their collections. 


Stephen A. Bourque retired from 
the U.S. Army in 1992 after twenty 
years enlisted and commissioned 
service. He holds a Ph.D. from Georgia 
State University and is the author of 
Jayhawk! The VII Corps in the Persian 
Gulf War (Washington, D.C. 2002) 
and The Road to Safwan (Denton, 
Tex. 2007), as well as numerous 
articles, chapters, and reviews. He is 
an associate professor of history at the 
School of Advanced Military Studies, 
U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College. 






































Voices from the Korean War: Personal 
Stories of American, Korean, and Chinese 
NYo) (eins 


By Richard Peters and Xiaobing Li 
University Press of Kentucky, 2004, 
291 pp., $40 





Review by Bryan Gibby 


Despite being popularized as “for- 
gotten, there is no shortage of books 
about the Korean War. In fact, with 
the passing of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of that conflict (1950-1953), 
it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to defend Korea as forgotten. Most 
Americans likely remember Korea as 
the war before Vietnam or as the first 
conflict of the Cold War. What is 
too often neglected are the nuances, 
the in-depth perspectives, and the 
personal tragedies of that destructive 
conflict, which involved dozens of 
nations and resulted in millions of 
casualties among soldiers and civil- 
ians alike. 

Voices from the Korean War is there- 
fore an unusual book. It is not a history 
of the Korean War, although there is a 
brief, fifty-page section that describes 
the major points of the war. Rather, it is 
a collection—organized thematically— 
of previously unpublished personal 
memoirs. The editors, one a Korean 
War veteran and the other a scholar of 
the Chinese military, have assembled 
a work that gives texture and depth to 
the more sanitized and generalized nar- 
ratives that begin and end at the 38th 
Parallel. For example, in these “war sto- 
ries, Communist soldiers are no longer 
a faceless horde driven by ideological 
zeal or officers who cared little about 
the butcher’s bill so long as enemy 
positions were overwhelmed by sheer 
numbers. Rather, they are purposeful, 


skilled, and perhaps more committed 
to their cause than the average Ameri- 
can GI, who typically spent more time 
reflecting on the weather, food, and 
smells of a foreign land than on ideas of 
freedom and individual liberty. 

Following the overview of the Korean 
War, the reader is introduced to the 
subject with a section entitled “Many 
Faces, One War.” These first chapters 
effectively capture the variety of war- 
time experiences from the American, 
Chinese, and North Korean perspec- 
tives. Above all, these tales are genuine 
examples emphasizing the unique 
expectations different combatants 
brought to that conflict and their reac- 
tions to the reality of war: the lieutenant 
crammed aboard a troopship with only 
boredom, claustrophobia, and bouts of 
nausea for company; the artillery gun- 
ner who witnesses a howitzer battery 
(six tubes) firing in three directions at 
once in a vain attempt to stem the ad- 
vance of Chinese infantry; the Chinese 
officer who kept his unit together and 
fighting in the face of bitter cold, low 
supplies, and U.S. Marine firepower. 

Soldiers from the major combatant 
armies are not the only ones to tell sto- 
ries of great value. To the editors’ credit, 
they included chapters involving the 
experience of the overlooked belliger- 
ents: Koreans who fought for the North 
and South. “A North Korean Officer's 
Story’ provides a rare glimpse at the 
Korean People’s Army, which nearly 
drove the United Nations Command 
(UNC) into the sea prior to MacAr- 
thur’s Inch’on landing in September 
1950. “A Korean Youth Serves in Both 
Armies” and “A ROK Lieutenant Sur- 
vives the Bloody Ridges” will introduce 
Western readers to the destructiveness 
of the ideological civil war and the 
valor of freedom-loving Koreans. The 
resilience of the Korean people (North 
and South) in the face of what became 
a near-total war is an underappreciated 
aspect with broad ramifications for 
the military and political future of the 
Korean peninsula. 

The final section of the book is 
devoted to life in prisoner-of-war 
(POW) camps on both sides. For the 
Americans, the majority of whom 
became prisoners during the first six 
months of the war, life in captivity was 


a razors walk between survival and 
insanity. How these soldiers endured 
forced marches in poor weather with 
little food and no sympathy from their 
guards, unsanitary living conditions, 
political “reeducation,” and months of 
waiting for repatriation is a remarkable 
tale of leadership, personal faith, endur- 
ance, and a cooperative will to live. Life 
for Communist POWs was no less dif- 
ficult but for different reasons. Behind 
the lines of barbed wire, the United 
Nations Command was unprepared 
for the ideological violence between 
loyal Communist POWs and those 
demanding not to be repatriated forc- 
ibly. Well-planned and orchestrated 
riots resulted in many POW fatalities, 
the capture of the camp commandant 
(an American one-star general), and 
the UNC's “admission” to prisoner 
mistreatment. In terms of influence 
at the front, the Koje-do uprising was 
meaningless; in the battle for prestige 
and posture, the riots were a propa- 
ganda coup of great magnitude for the 
Communists. The riots were indeed a 
“second front” that diverted attention 
and resources away from the UNC’s 
main effort at the front line. 

Another strength of the book is the 
number of photographs (twenty-sev- 
en). Pictures of the “Punchbowl,” with 
its barren hills and reinforced dugouts, 
tell a story just as forceful as the image 
showing a thirsty Chinese soldier, far 
below the surface of the earth, patiently 
waiting to fill his cup from a small 
run of water dripping from a rock. If 
there is a weakness with Voices from 
the Korean War, it is that although the 
stories are naturally grouped together, 
there is no sense of context. The edi- 
tors would have done well to provide a 
short paragraph prior to each account 
that would put each individual’s story 
into the bigger picture of the war. ‘This 
would help readers less familiar with 
the war to follow the thematic story 
line better. 

Voices from the Korean War is a 
fine book of tragedy, heroism, and 
survival that will hopefully spark a 
deeper interest in this pivotal conflict. 
Although many in the English-speak- 
ing audience may regard Korea as a 
footnote of the Cold War, the reality 
is that in Asia, the war was a defining 
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moment in the post-World War II 
era. Even if forgotten in the West, it 
is not forgotten in Seoul, P’yongyang, 
or Beijing. 


Maj. Bryan Gibby is a military 
intelligence officer assigned to Fort 
Carson, Colorado. He is a two-tour 
veteran of Iraq and an alumnus of the 
History Department at the United 
States Military Academy. A graduate 
of West Point, Major Gibby served as 
a brigade and battalion staff officer and 
as a company commander in Korea. 
He received his master’s degree and 
doctorate in history from Ohio State 
University. 
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Continued from page 3 


contract study of the early 
evolution of air and ballistic 
missile defense in the United 
States. Finally, I would draw 
your attention to our new 
electronic publication on the 
Center's Web site featuring 
contemporary Global War on 
Terrorism art as well as our 
recently conceived Operation 
IRAQI FREEDOM poster series 
for company day rooms and 
troop billets. These projects are 
a reminder that our customer 
base is indeed diverse. 
Although, as noted earlier, 
the heavy demands for topics 
of current interest have often 
forced the Center to delay 
work on its more definitive 
histories, I find it heartening 
that older works have recently gained 
renewed relevance. For example, our 
volumes on past counterinsurgency 
campaigns, advisory efforts, foreign 
language programs, and public af- 
fairs policies—to name only a few— 
have suddenly become germane to a 
new generation of Army leaders, as 
have various pieces of the defense 
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Army Artists Look AT THE WAR ON TERRORISM 
2001 to THE PRESENT 


Afghanistan, Irag, Kuwait, 
and the United States 


U.S. Anw Cexrer or Minmary History 





acquisition histories that are being 
written under contract. Interest ex- 
ists as well for data from the more 
mundane annual command histo- 
ries produced by the Center and the 
command history offices throughout 
the force and the many oral histories 
completed by our deployed field his- 
torians. The fact that our supposedly 


aged World War II histories 
are the case study “weapons 
of choice” for instruction in 
amphibious operations, large 
and small, at the U.S. Marine 
Corps University at Quantico, 
Virginia, is always gratifying. 
All told, Defense Department 
customers draw on average 
4,000 Center historical prod- 
ucts from the Army’s St. Louis 
depot monthly, a level of us- 
age that all Army historians 
should take pride in. In sum, it 
is often easier to critique what 
we are not doing at any one 
time—a glass that is forever 
half empty—than to focus on 
our many achievements. And 
if I, myself, often fall into the 
critical category, I apologize to 
my fellow professionals, all of whom 
are committed to making the Army 
a better, and especially a smarter, or- 
ganization for both the Department 
of Defense and the nation. 
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passage through Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Wombwell, a retired captain 
in the Naval Reserve, is a historian at 
the institute. 

The US Army and the Interagency 
Process: Historical Perspectives— The 
Proceedings of the Combat Studies 
Institute 2008 Military History Sym- 
posium, edited by Kendall D. Gott, 
presents the papers and some of the 
discussion offered at a September 
2008 gathering at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, that explored the cooperation 
from 1875 to the present between the 
U.S. Army and other U.S. government 
agencies in attaining national objec- 
tives. Symposium presenters included 
Col. Gary M. Bowman, William A. 
Dobak, Edgar Raines, and Richard 
Stewart of the U.S. Army Center of 
Military History; Robert T. Davis II 
and William Glenn Robertson of the 
U.S. Army Combat Studies Institute, 
along with Lawrence A. Yates, for- 
merly with that organization; Maj. 
Eric Nager, deputy historian of US. 
Army, Pacific; professors at both 
civilian and military institutions; se- 
nior military officers; and an assistant 
secretary of state. 

Digital copies of each of the publi- 
cations mentioned in this news note 
may be downloaded from http:// 
cgsc.leavenworth.army.mil/carl/ 
resources/csi/Csi.asp. 


THe GENERALS AND THE GERMS 


David I. Goldman, a historian at 
the U.S. Army Center of Military 
History, has written an article en- 
titled “The Generals and the Germs: 
The Army Leadership’s Response 
to Nixon’s Review of Chemical and 
Biological Warfare Policies in 1969.” 
The piece appeared in the April 
2009 issue of the Journal of Military 


History. It discusses the scrutiny of 
the nation’s chemical and biological 
weapons programs undertaken by 
the National Security Council during 
the first year of the administration of 
Richard M. Nixon and the impact on 
the group’s deliberations of deficien- 
cies in the Army’s handling of the 
toxic agents. Those widely publi- 
cized failures encouraged the panel 
to advise the president to abandon 
unilaterally the nation’s offensive 
biological warfare program and to 
restrict the use of offensive chemical 
agents to retaliation, recommenda- 
tions he approved. The article also 
examines the limited participation 
of the Army’s leaders in the policy 
review, their initial opposition to the 
president’s decision, and their ulti- 
mate acquiescence in and, in some 
cases, endorsement of the changes. 


Army History ARTICLES REPRINTED 


Two articles by retired Lt. Col. 
Taylor V. Beattie, “In Search of 
York: Man, Myth & Legend,” which 
appeared in the Summer-Fall 2000 
issue of Army History (No. 50), and 
“Continuing the Search for York,” 
which appeared in the Winter 2008 
issue (No. 66), have been reprinted 
in Unknown Soldiers: The American 
Expeditionary Forces in Memory and 
Remembrance, edited by Mark A. 
Snell. In the anthology, the second 
article is presented as a postscript 
to the first. Unknown Soldiers was 
published in 2008 by the Kent State 
University Press. Beattie retired from 
the military in June 2005. 






































In Memoriam: Jay Luvaas 
(1927-2009) 


Dr. Jay Luvaas died in January 2009 at 
the age of 81. He was a specialist in the 
history of the Civil War and its impact 
on contemporary military thought and 
had taught for many years at a private 
Pennsylvania college and at U.S. Army 
institutions. 

A student of Theodore Ropp at 
Duke University, where he earned 
his doctorate in 1956, Luvaas taught 
history from 1957 to 1982 at his alma 
mater, Allegheny College, in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, and from 1983 to 1995 at 
the U.S. Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania. In 1972, he 
became the first civilian to serve as 
visiting professor of military history 
at the U.S. Military Academy, and ten 
years later he was appointed Harold K. 
Johnson visiting professor of military 
history at the U.S. Army Military His- 
tory Institute. 

Luvaas authored The Military Legacy 
of the Civil War (Chicago, 1959) and The 
Education of an Army: British Military 
Thought, 1815-1940 (Chicago, 1964). 
He edited Frederick the Great on the Art 
of War (New York, 1966); Dear Miss 
Em (Westport, Conn., 1972), a selec- 
tion from the wartime letters of General 
Robert L. Eichelberger to his wife; The 
Civil War in the Writings of Col. G. G. 
R. Henderson (New York, 1996); and 
Napoleon on the Art of War (New York, 
1999). He also compiled, variously with 
one or two colleagues, guides to the Civil 
War battles of Antietam, Chancellors- 
ville and Fredericksburg, and Shiloh and 
to the Atlanta and Vicksburg campaigns 
that were published by the University 
Press of Kansas. 
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THE CHIEF HISTORIAN'S 


Dr. RICHARD W. STEWART 





ver the past few years, es- 
pecially after 9/11, there 
has been much discussion 


(often by those, interestingly enough, 
who know the least about it) about 
how the Center of Military History 
and the Army historical community 
have not fulfilled their responsibilities 
in collecting the operational records 
of our Army at war. Some present- 
ers and commentators at one recent 
session of the prestigious Society for 
Military History held in Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, even went so far as 
to say that CMH was “failing soldiers 
and the American people” by not do- 
ing more in records collection and 
generating quick historical studies 
on the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
While all organizations in the Army 
should feel that they can and should 
do more to support the soldier, let me 
take a moment to respond to one part 
of the accusation—that CMH does 
not do enough to collect the Army’s 
records. 

First, it is important to remember 
that neither the Center of Military 
History nor any other historical or- 
ganization in the Army is responsible 
for managing the Army’s official 
records collection program. That is 
literally not our job. The responsi- 
bility to create the record-keeping 
policies of the Army and to manage 
this function has belonged, since the 
gutting of the Office of the Adjutant 
General in the mid-1980s (and a 
short stint with the Army’s Informa- 
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tion Systems Command), with the 
Records Management and Declas- 
sification Agency (RMDA) in the 
Office of the Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Army (OAA). 
But even RMDA and the OAA can 
only establish policy, set regulations 
in place, and push Army leaders at all 
levels to make records collection and 
retirement a priority. 

With a small Army that is con- 
stantly stretched to perform its many 
missions worldwide, the Army lead- 
ership has not consistently supported, 
resourced, inspected, or enforced 
records management procedures, 
especially for operational records 
created in joint theaters. With the 
increasing prevalence of electronic 
records, files, servers, removable hard 
drives, and massive electronic data 
bases, the size of the records problem 
has grown larger each year. This is 
compounded by the fact that fewer 
and fewer people are dedicated to the 
mission of the preservation and reten- 
tion of the records in any systematic 
fashion. This is an Army leadership 
problem, and only the Army's leaders 
can provide the command emphasis, 
resources, training, and inspections 
needed to ensure that this vital job is 
handled effectively. 

Second, those who criticize CMH 
for not doing more to collect records 
even though it is not our job, ignore 
what is being done. In fact, CMH and 
other elements of the Army Histori- 
cal Program have deployed literally 


hundreds of historians, as individuals 
and in small Military History Detach- 
ments (MHDs), to Iraq and Afghani- 
stan to save copies of as many of the 
operational documents as possible. 
These are not the official records, 
but only non-record copies, most of 
them electronic, that are meant to 
help historians write the history of the 
wars. They are not the record copies 
because only RMDA is responsible 
for official records. However, since 
that system is obviously broken, 
often the selected documents that 
historians collect are effectively the 
only copies that are preserved. They 
exist only because of the extraor- 
dinary effort made by hundreds of 
dedicated personnel throughout the 
Army historical system—historians 
from CMH, the Combat Studies In- 
stitute (CSI), Training and Doctrine 
Command, Forces Command, Army 
Reserve Command, Army Special 
Operations Command, Corps of En- 
gineers, Army Materiel Command, 
and many other organizations—who 
train, deploy, interview, capture cop- 
ies of documents, and return them to 
Army historical depositories here in 
CONUS. CMH alone has captured 
over twenty terabytes of electronic 
documents, and other organizations’ 
collections are quickly reaching simi- 
lar sizes. This success is creating the 
additional challenge of sifting and 
organizing the huge amounts of data 
in a coherent way which the Center 
and others are trying to address. 


Given the small number of trained 
historians in the Army (fewer than 
three hundred civilian and uniformed 
historians including instructors at the 
USS. Military Academy and Command 
and General Staff College) we can be 
proud of saving at least some portion 
of the records that the Army otherwise 
deletes, shreds, destroys, or wipes 
clean from hard drives every day. 

All of this collection effort is under- 
taken at a cost to our primary mission. 
CMH and the Army historical com- 
munity have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and many thousands 
of man-hours capturing documents 
that are not otherwise being captured 
by any official records retirement pro- 
gram. We have paid for data-mining 
experiments downloading whole Web 
sites’ worth of information from both 
classified and unclassified nets. Just 
recently we have worked with RMDA 
and the Center for Army Lessons 
Learned (CALL) to publish a Com- 
mander’s Guide to Operational Re- 





cords and Data Collection (posted on 
the CALL Web site at http://usacac. 
army.mil/cac2/call/docs/09-22/toc. 
asp) in an attempt to emphasize to the 
Army the importance of maintaining 
and retiring operational records. We 
make copies of our electronic docu- 
ments (at least we did until DoD shut 
down all USB ports in November, ef- 
fectively eliminating our ability to use 
removable hard drives to download 
records, but that is another story) 
and share them with the joint history 
world, CSI, and other official research- 
ers as fast as we can get them back from 
theater and organize them. We send 
our historians out to returning units— 
National Guard, Army Reserve, and 
active component units alike—and 
work with them to download copies 
of any files they brought back before 
the records are deleted. All of these 
efforts in collecting and managing 
documents use historical resources 
and man-hours that are taken from 
our principal mission of analyzing the 
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data and writing the official histories. 
We recognize, however, that if we do 
not do this, historians will not have 
the materials they will need in a few 
years to write that history. But make 
no mistake, we do it at a cost to our 
mandated missions—missions that 
only historians can perform. In a per- 
fect world, the Army would follow its 
own regulations and capture its own 
records, which historians could then 
mine to write the official history. But 
this does not happen, so we must do 
the best we can to fill the gap using 
the limited resources at our disposal. 
Weare not records managers, cannot 
become records managers, and cannot 
collect copies of more than a small 
percentage of important documents. 
But we are doing all that we can to save 
what we can in default of a coherent 
Army approach. Anyone who claims 
we are not is simply misinformed. 
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